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GLAUCONITE 


POTASH 


MINERAL 
IT’S 
NUTRITIONAL... 
ABSORBABLE... 
SAFE TO USE... 
EASY TO APPLY... 
L-O-N-G LASTING... a 
SO ECONOMICAL. . Greensand ay 
HOLDS WATER... _ 2 
FEEDS PLANTS... 


‘all this, PLUS... 


GOOD FOR | 

FINENESS ... 
saicehates “A Soil Scientist says of its texture... 
FARMS -'"Greensands are so fine that they may 
GARDENS _ be used in their natural form with no 
* processing except drying if the material 
aasdibiggte *is to pass through a fertilizer drill... It 
VINEYARDS , is important to provide the essential ial 
NURSERIES... elements in non-soluble but plant-avail- 
* able form so that they are not leached 
, out of the soil by the time they are need- 


IN FACT. IT’S ed by the plants. Such a substance is 
AMBROSIA FOR THE SOIL *greensand, a suitable source of potas- 


.sium and some 30 other elements..." 
IT’S R-E-A-L-L-Y “GREEN GOLD”! 
PRICED SO LOW: 100 Ib. bag, $1.90: 1 ton, $22.00; carloads $19.50 per ton, 
F.0.B. Medford, N. J. 


arry AA quality Phosphate Rock and AA quality Agrinite. They can be used effectively 
together with Greensand or separately.) 
* * * * 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, Inc. 
90 West Street New York 6, N. Y. 
Plant and Deposits: Medford, N. J. 
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CUT FERTILIZER COSTS 


WITH THE 


Save fertilizer and lime spreading 
costs with the Hercules non-waste 
method of distribution. The Hercules 
Spreader discharges fertilizing ma- 
terial in a smooth, even flow just 
above ground level, with practically 
no dusting. Covers 20 ft. width ata 
single pass, releasing any desired 
quantity of material from 200 Ibs. 


Mail coupon today for descriptive literature 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Dept. 1011, Galion, Ohio 


Please send me 
NAME____ 


to 8000 lbs. per acre. Controlled, 
even spread prevents soil burn, 
spotty concentration of materials— 
eliminates guesswork. 

If you want to cover more acre- 
age, faster, more efficiently and 
more economically, the Hercules 
Spreader will do the job best. 





additional information 


on the Hercules 


OO 


Fertilizer and 


Lime Spreader 
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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 








FITCHBURC 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other tarm equipment. The 


smailest size (the C-5) was desig 





for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 


handie wood up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the 
price range of the average farmer 
has been developed by the pioneer 
manufacturer of brush chippers— 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
chipper converts branches, twigs, 
pole wood, and other tree trim- 
mings into a spray of valuable chips 
in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Support From Our Readers 


(Our formal answer to the most recent attack on organic farming 
by orthodox agriculture appears on page 24.) 


Gentlemen: 


I have just read “The Organic 
Farming Myth” by R. I. Throckmor- 
ton. 

For the last six years I have been 
farming organically. There are no 
more wet spots in my fields. My 
plants and animals are healthy. The 
earthworms are big and as fat as lead 
pencils. My garden grows wonderful 
vegetables and is insect free and bug- 
less. No sprays are used in fields or 
garden. The above statements could 
not be made when I used chemical 
fertilizers. Mr. R. I. Throckmorton 
must own stock in chemical corpor- 
ations or the college he is connected 
with has been given chemical corpor- 
ation grants. Then again he is an 
editorial consultant on the Country 
Gentleman staff. The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. gets plenty of revenue from 
the chemical people for advertise- 
ments. 

He could not write anything dif- 
ferent. The connections are obvious. 
Al Williams 

Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


Just because Dean Throckmorton 
says a thing is so does not necessarily 
make it so. Thank God that this is 
still a free country and that those who 


4 


want to grow their food the natural, 
healthful way may do so in spite of 
those in places of influence in our 
institutions of learning. It is unfor- 
tunate that the organic side gets but 
little attention and much ridicule. 

It seems fitting that men in Mr. 
Throckmorton’s high position in edu- 
cation ought to be vitally interested 
in finding out the truth, even if some 
of their pet theories are harmed there- 
by. 

Just to dismiss the whole organic 
idea with disdain and just assume it 
to be unworthy of some honest study 
is certainly wrong and unworthy of 
men in such high places. 

William B. Retz 
Plainville, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 


I suppose you will receive a deluge 
of letters from indignant readers of 
Mr. Throckmorton ip the current 
number of The Country Gentleman. 
He makes such sweeping assertations, 
and I wonder how many of these men 
in agricultural colleges are dominated 
completely by the government in their 
efforts to boost chemical fertilizers! 
Moreover, are they in a position to 
judge results as fairly as the farmer 
who makes his living from the soil? 

I hope to see as strong an article 
in refutation of all that Mr. Throck- 
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1500 Ibs. Rock Phosphate applied in 1935 

° BOO Ibs. Super Phosphate pan from 1835 to 1942 PRE PARED BY 
. = (200 bs. for Wheat, OO lbs. for Corn) DEPT. OF AGRONOMY U.OF ILL. 
7 
. Rock phosphate is an economical source of phosphorus... as illustrated 
above. It is of particular value in pasture renovation and legume grass 


production. If you want pastures that really produce ... that will show a 
: profit over the years... test the soil, then apply the amount of Arrow 
- Brand Finely Ground Rock Phosphate that it needs. 
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THIS FARM 
WILL SHOW A 
GOOD PROFIT 


WADE ’ RAIN 


Sprinkler Irrigation 


GIVES YOU 
BIGGER YIELDS OF 
HIGH VALUE CROPS 


WADE® RAIN Sprinkler 
Irrigation is revolutionizing 
all types of crop production 
by boosting yields, improv- 
ing quality, and protecting 
against crop failure. 


WADE' RAIN 


1S THE LEADER in Features 
that Save Time, Water, Soil, 
Walking and Stooping! 


Get the Facts... 


Mail Coupon Today for 
Literature. 
















Send me complete information about 
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Water is Wealth 
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morton has said—especially that “no 
reputable scientist has yet reported 
that insects and diseases tend to ignore 
crops raised in organically treated 
soils.” Or that “There is nothing to 
substantiate the claims of the organic 
farmer that there is more nutrient 
in crops raised from organically treat- 
ed soil.””, And especially his last sen- 
tence, “Chemical fertilizers stand be- 
tween us and hunger.” WHAT a 
statement! 

Marjorie Sterling 

Manchester, N. H. 


Dear Sir: 


Don't miss the first article in the 
September Country Gentleman where 
R. I. Throckmorton tries to prove 
that the organic idea is “bunk.” How 
I wish I had the training to give him 
what he deserves. I'll leave it to you 
—and wish you luck. 


W. Bert Lehman 
Orrville, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 

Perhaps you have already seen the 
article ‘““The Organic Farming Myth” 
in the current issue of Country 
Gentleman, with the ridiculous con- 
glomeration of half-truths and down- 
right misstatements shown in the 
sample page enclosed. 

I was amazed when I opened the 
magazine today and saw it. More so 
when I read the name of the writer, 
Dean of Kansas State College; and 
very greatly disturbed as I read 
through to the end. Such a vast igno- 
rance of the facts is depressing com- 
ing from an educational institution. 
It is bad enough to be ignorant of the 
subject, but worse to distort state- 
ments. 

During a fairly long experience in 
the printing and publishing field, I 
have seen some odd things in print, 
but this caps anything I’ve read. 


No doubt Dean Throckmorton will. 
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get his “cumuppance,” as the 
Englanders express it. 


New 


Edwin H. Abrams 
St. Cloud, Florida 


Gentlemen: 


It seems that someone is getting 
under the hides of these poison manu- 
facturers. 

Anyone who can convince me that 
poison fertilizers put in the ground 
are not detrimental to vegetation will 
have to be more convincing than Mr. 
Throckmorton. 

John Nielson 
sandon, Oregon 


Dear Sir: 

It is encouraging to us who know 
what the organic system does to know 
that the chemical users are getting 
worried. Keep up the good work. 

L. H. Brauch 
Richmond 25, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I hope you will refute such propa- 
ganda as you find best with your 
sound principles and experience. 

Himan Srulontz 
Durham, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 

I would sure enjoy reading what 
you might write in answer to this 
lambasting R. Il. Throckmorton gives 
organic farming. 

Arling S. Houton 
West Toledo, Ohio 


Those who stick to the organic way 
will prosper and have good health. 
Dr. Rachel Kennedy 
Oshtemo, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 


I can not understand The Country 
Gentleman using such an article as 
“The Organic Farming Myth.” It has 
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DG, a standard reference book on livestock supplies 





Quick, easy, cheap- 
est way to mark livestock. A tattoo 
can't be removed or lost. 

The Dana Tattoo 
Marker operates with one hand. Your 
choice of numbers and letters slide 
into the Marker jaws. Figures are 14” 


high. 

This is a fine quality 
precision tool . . . made in Dana's own 
shops . . . with rustless monel metal 


points which stay sharp and bright for 
years of constant use. 


COMPLETE KIT, consisting 


of 4-space Marker, 1 letter, set of 10 
figures, tattoo ink, full directions, all 


in handy box. State $623 


letter wanted. postpaid 


C. H. Dana Company, Est.1861 


Hyde Park 2, Vermont 














important misstatements of fact and 
is guilty of the very charges it makes 
against the organic farming cult. 
(With just enough half-truth, pseudo 
science and emotion thrown in to 
make their statements sound plausible 
to the uninformed.) 

I’m surprised at Dean Throckmor- 
ton of Kansas State College for writ- 
ing about a subject of which he is so 
ignorant! He has not read fully the 
material on organic farming or he 
would not have missed the boat so 
completely on the facts. 

He says, “The positive side of their 
ridiculous dogma is a flat claim that 
organic matter alone is the answer 
to better crops and improved nu- 
trition.” This is not true. Reading 
even one issue of Organic Gardening 
or The Organic Farmer, which should 
be a minimum amount of research 
before writing an article on the sub- 
ject, would disclose that this “cult” 
does not make such a claim. There is 
no getting around that in any way. 
It stands as a statement which Dean 
Throckmorton can not back out of. 

Dean Throckmorton does not dis- 
tinguish between “chemical” fertil- 
izers and “mineral” fertilizers. He 
tries to gloss over their differences. 
And don’t let any reputable chemist 
or reputable scientist try to deny that 
there is a difference. When you add 
sulphuric acid to a phosphate rock, 
you have something different than a 
ground rock as an end result. Any 
scientist will agree on this. 

This article is rabble-rousing at its 
worst. And is not only an insult to 
the truth but an insult to the many 
reputable scientists in our “colleges 
and universities who would not stoop 
to such tactics in analyzing this prob- 
lem. 

; Don H. Abbott, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


Could the author of “The Organic 
Farming Myth’ be really concerned 


lest the advocates of natural methods 
bring about the destruction of the 
chemical industry? If they could 
threaten to overthrow this great in- 
dustry, with its heavy financial back- 
ing, then their truth would be potent 
indeed. 

If there is nothing to the natural 
methods, then our many customers 
must be wrong, as they grope for ad- 
jectives in trying to characterize the 
fruit we produce and believe it the 
finest in the world. 

The claims of the “naturals” are 
not based only upon the experience 
of non-farmers, but upon that of real 
dirt farmers of the natural school 
whom I could name. 

H. S. Richmond 
Maitland, Fla. 


Dear Sir: 


Any one with depth and earnest- 
ness of thinking can not ‘help realiz- 


ing that much so-called scientific 
thinking is superficial and_ short 
ranged. Much education is really 


nothing more or less than mental con- 
ditioning, the shaping of young minds 
to retain old prejudices and ideas— 
some of which should have been 
thrown into the junk heap long years 
ago. 

It is a pity that some scientists, in 





Organic farming, bah! Next thing you'll be 
telling me you can grow cucumbers as big 
as this log we're sitting on. 
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their specialized narrowness, think 
that everything has already been dis- 
covered, tabulated, cataloged and is 
setting ready in an indexed book for 
them to impose upon the rest of the 
world at their will. 

There are quite a few instances be- 
sides this Country Gentleman case 
that give cause for raising grave 
doubts that a just and fair trial will 
always be given to any subject when 
that subject jeopardizes the interests 
of the powerful groups. 

William H. Gaines 
Estill Springs, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Today I have read “The Organic 
Farming Myth”, by Dr. R. I. Throck- 
morton, Dean of Kansas State College, 
in the September issue of Country 
Gentleman. Except for an insulting 
cartoon which reflects discredit on 
the publication, and the author’s 
characterization of organic farming as 
“ridiculous dogma” and “bunk”, Dr. 
Throckmorton’s article pays glowing, 
unstinted praise to the importance of 
organic matter and humus, natural 
ingredients of good soil, and tends to 
prove all that has been so convincing- 
ly stated in The Organic Farmer. It 
would seem that the cause of chemical 
fertilizers could have found a stronger 
advocate. 

His arguments are not high-level 
presentations such as those by Dr. 
Wm. A. Albrecht, distinguished soil 
scientist at the University of Missouri. 
“Superstitions” and “fads” are words 
used to describe organic farming, and 
he says its advocates “claim all scien- 
tists are wrong”, an untruth as ob- 
vious as his statement that “all man- 
ure, leaves, twigs, grass-clippings and 
crop residues available in the world 
would fall far short” of providing 
natural adequate fertilizers, hence poi- 
son chemicals must supplement same. 

He boldly asserts that “unnatural” 
chemical fertilizers can produce the 
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Healthy Vigorous Crops 
Use Ko-K-O Now 





Stead, 
the sojj, SUrCe of 





UMuUS for 





FOR FARM CROPS 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 
@ Apply Direct to the Soil 


An essential material for the Organic 
Farmer . . . A_ slow-acting, long-lasting 
energizer that increases and replenishes the 
organic content of the soil... Improves 
soil texture... absorbs and retains plant- 
nourishing moisture . . . helps decomposition 
of soil break-up into humus... binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soils. 

Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. 

Write For Name of Nearest Dealer to 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 
KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. Adjustable for soil 
texture. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
ults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 

2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
Can be furnished with the KEMP that suits 


large pulley to oper- H ~ 
ae tas asta. your needs. Write to 






off. day. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 
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MAKE MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


Every soil test you make shows 
somewhere on your farm that you 
can save up to $10 an acre on fer- 
tilizer—also how to get bigger, 
better crops. Sudbury Soil Test 
users report big increases in yield, 
even more than double! 


No Knowledge of 
Chemistry Needed 
Costs Less Than 10c per Test! 


It’s so easy! Just hold tube 
with soil sample and test solution 
up to light, match with transpar- 
ent color chart. The correct an- 
swer is printed right on the card! 

Shows how much nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash to put on each field, also 
whether lime is needed and how much 
Charts show needs of 225 kinds 
of crops. The Super deLuxe Model, 
in lifetime welded steel chest with 
carrying handle, contains 
complete equipment and 
supplies for hundreds of 


tests. Same as supplied 
ag. colleges, govt. depts., 
R county agents, ete. Simple 





Cc #& ££ 


4% 8% 12% 16% 


A B 
2% 











instructions make even 
first tests accurate, and 
take only 10 minutes. 


gL FREE TRIAL! 
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If after 10 days trial 
you are not delighted with 
ard Sudbury Soil Test 

it, return it and get your 
money back. Better Crop 
Guarantee--if at the end 

of the season you do 

not feel your kit has 

P more than paid for 
‘ s itself, return it for 
full refund. That’s 
how sure we are 


you’ll never part 
with it! Formerly 
$27.50, — only 
f $24.9 
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Sudbury Kits 
Now in Use 





Fall Is the Best Time 
to Test Your Soil 


SEND NO MONEY—Just fill out and mail the 
coupon today. We'll send your kit by return mail, 
so you'll get all the benefits of testing your soil 
right now, this fall. Order C.O.D. only $24.95 
plus postage, or send check and we will pay 
postage. 
Use Our Easy Payment Plan 

If you prefer, just check Time Payment Plan 
in coupon—pay mailman only $4.95 down on 
delivery, plus few cents postage, then four 
monthly payments of $5.50 each. 


pa—-—--—=- MAIL TOBDAY-"—"—~— 
| SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 844, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Super De 
Test Kit at special 
below : 
Enclosed is $24.95, C7] Send C.0.D. $24.95 


' 
send prepaid plus postage | 


Luxe Sudbury Soll 
reduced price marked 


I'll use convenient time payment plan and pay 
postman $4.95 down plus postage—then four 
| monthly payments of only $5.50 each 


| Name 
R. D, or St 


| cy ... eT. ere nh, 


Dealers: Write for Special Offer 

















same benefits as “natural” organic 
material and are “not necessarily 
harmful” provided the chemical is 


applied with due care, as specified in 
the directions. Inferentially he there- 
by concedes that chemicals are dan- 
gerous if used carelessly or excessive- 
ly, much like a “harmless” Jersey bull 
is deemed a household pet until 
proven to be a more treacherous killer 
than a tiger. 

He mentions muck soil as being 20 
to 50 per cent organic, yet requiring 
supplemental potash and phosphates, 
both of which, however, are ‘natural’ 
fertilizers. He further concedes that 
“learning to extract nitrogen from the 
air has given us unlimited potential 
supplies of that vital plant food,” but 
fails to explain that nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria, present under organic con- 
ditions, are the best and natural 
method for extracting that nitrogen 
factor. 

One can classify as audacious non- 
sense his emphatic denial that chemi- 
cal fertilizers destroy earthworms or 
soil organisms, and declaration that 
there is no proof that they have ever 
harmed livestock or humans, for the 
contrary is a matter of universal com- 
mon knowledge. 

I have observed this year with great 
interest, an organically-grown crop of 
tomatoes produced by my neighbor, 
Asa Jones, with six-foot vines of such 
vigor that not a solitary tomato worm 
has attacked them although other 
neighbors have suffered much from 
depredation of those worms. The 
marvelous yield of tomatoes from 
those vines has been the talk of the 
town of Alpine—utterly unprecedent- 
ed in this area. Incidentally he raised 
pumpkins of mammoth size on nearby 
land that was of extremely poor qual- 
ity until enriched by natural, organic 


material. Seeing is believing, Dr. 
Throckmorton to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
Fred H. Gaston 
Alpine, Texas 
10 The Organic Farmer 
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Gentlemen: 


I have just read the article in 
Country Gentleman of September, 
1951 by R. I. Throckmorton, Dean 
of Kansas State College. Now I am 
waiting for The Organic Farmer to 
answer Mr. Throckmorton. 

I have been a subscriber to all three 
of your publications ever since the 
first issue of all three. I have been 
using compost and the sheet compost 
method for several years with grand 
results. I wonder how much money 
the gentleman gets from the fertilizer 
companies. 

Troy Medaria 
Bement, III. 


Editor, 


Country Gentleman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


As an at least twenty-five year sub- 
scriber to Country Gentleman I am 


completely disillusioned regarding 
that periodical due to the motives 
which apparently prompted and the 
manner in which the tirade by one 
Throckmorton entitled “The Organic 
Farming Myth” was featured. I pre- 
sume there are others among your 
subscribers whose interest in good 
food has led them into organic 
methods, who read with pleasure any- 
thing pro or con dealing with either 
method of soil treatment but who 
resent such insolent abuse as the 
article in question displayed. 
Organic farming is growing by leaps 
and bounds for two very good reasons. 
People generally realize there is some- 
thing radically wrong with present 
foodstuffs and having sampled pro- 
ducts grown organically prefer the 
latter. Food apparently is no excep- 
tion to the general loss of quality in 
every commodity incident to mass | 
production. 


Farming according to organic meth- 





MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST 


A NATURAL Source of POTASH 





REBUILD YOUR SOIL 





Re-mineralize with MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST. A finely pul- 
verized natural rock supplying Potash and 16 Trace Elements. 


Do you know that most soils are Potash 
Hungry? You'll be amazed at the results when 
you re-mineralize with Martin's Granite Dust. 


Just one application lasts for years. 


Apply MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST and reap 
your profits for years to come. Farmers write 
to us about their marvelous results, oats yielded 
nearly twice as much as the average yield. In 
the fall and winter is a fine time to apply 


MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST. 


We also carry Four Leaf Phosphate. 
This can be used effectively with 
Martin’s Granite Dust. 





WRITE for free booklet and prices, 
state the size of your farm and county 
where located. 


Keystone Granite Quarry, Lehigh County, Zionsville, Pa. 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT 


MODERN OR OLD FASHIONED METHODS? 


VITA-MIX makes It easier to get 
a i and essential vitamins and minerals from 
fruits and vegetables. 


Only Machine ONLY 
With Stainless 


me" $9 


SELF-CLEANING 
—ADD SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
In preparing food the ordinary way 
you peel off and throw away many 
of those vitamin and mineral filled 
as parts which are so essential to good 
m health. With the Vita-Mix you keep 

ALL the natural health-giving food 
value. Liquefies, whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and 
vegetables into tangy, appetizing drinks. No cooking, 
Juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. Now has new un- 
breakable stainless steel bowl. Easy to sterilize. Comes 
with a ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 

LOOK WHAT VITA-MIX DOES: 
Makes health drinks in | to 4 minutes, makes soup with- 
out boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake batter ready for oven 
in 3 minutes. Grinds whole grain, chops vegetable salads, 
whips cream, churns butter, makes omelettes, pie fillers, 
sauces, sherbet, baby foods, purees. 


2 VALUABLE GIFTS GIVEN WITH ORDER 
VITA 


- CORN POPPER 
Reciaes 
MIRACLE rem Electric. Pops 
RECIPE BOOK 


corn without 
Shows you how . stirring. No 
te make 533 de- | mess. Use in 
Hielous dishes | { living room. 


} 


and drinks with ———-— 








your Vita-Mix. Corn Popper $ 5.29 
Recipe Book 55 
ORDER NOW — sa iamend 

alue 
Before Rearmament You Pay $29.95 
Stops All Production You Save Fo 











PARR RESLELEEEEE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ET 
Natural Foods, Dept. OF-10, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
| enclose $29.95. Rush your Vita-Mix plus 2 FREE Gifts. 


ROTOTILLER 
sac, OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and hy -7A pay can be stopped 
‘On-the- * when the rototiller is equipped 
with AU OMATIC DRIVES. Rototillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
_— from sides of the transmission case can 

with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiiler dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 




















ods needs no defense for it has been 
practiced since the beginning of time, 
measured agriculturally, and the use 
of commercial fertilizer is of recent 
origin. Basic organic soil treatment 
is predicated upon non-interference 
with soil chemistry and the micro- 
organisms there present. Our effort 
is toward increasing production by 
co-operation with these agencies of 
the soil without disrupting natural 
processes. 

By citing records of earthworm pop- 
ulation and amount of growth in 
test plots the Throckmorton article 
implies a conclusion favorable to 
commercial fertilizers which, to say 
the least, is overdrawn for no one has 
ever succeeded in identifying the or- 
ganisms in the soil which are respon- 
sible for the manufacture of animo- 
acids, vitamins and other little known 
factors which mean quality in food. 
Organic farmers in the realization of 
how little they know of soil chemistry 
and microscopic life therein hesitate 
to accept half-baked man-made sub- 
stitutions. No conclusive test of com- 
mercial fertilizer action in the soil 
can be made, Throckmorton and 
Country Gentleman to the contrary 
notwithstanding, until some one finds 
out what in the soil gives to food 
superior taste and life sustaining qual- 
ities. 

Your charge of fraud against us, a 
loosely connected body of plain people 
interested only in good food should 
be re-examined by readers of Country 
Gentleman in the light of Throck- 
morton’s fears for the economic dam- 
age threatened the, as he calls it 
twenty million dollar fertilizer in- 
dustry. Country Gentleman’s method 
of featuring the article indicates to 
the writer a motive less altruistic than 
otherwise. E. C. Underwood 

Bemus Point, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Throckmorton: 


(Excerpts from a letter sent to Dr. 
Throckmorton) 
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The spirit and method with which 
you answer the organic farmer gives 
me cause for great concern and sus- 
picion. You yourself in my opinion 
have resorted to the “half-truths, 
pseudo science and emotion” in ap- 
proaching the subject. First of all 
you have decided that organic farm- 
ing is “all bunk,” then you seek to 
prove this “fact” by every means at 
your disposal. Your argument that 
the fertilizer industry is threatened 
by the “organic myth” has not one 
drop of weight for those who are look- 
ing for the true facts about the soil. 

From my observation of the few 
respected organic people, I am con- 
vinced that it is not “all bunk.” 

John A. Hostetler 
State College, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Such an article by R. I. T. is actual- 
ly a good sign at that. It means that 
organic methods are spreading and 
causing much worry in certain quar- 
ters. 

Willard D. Morgan 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


All the claims and disclaimers, all 
the ridicule and all the vituperation 
that learned men can muster don’t 
shake my faith in organics a bit. I 
have smelled, I have tasted, I have 
seen, I have heard and I believe. 
There are thousands of others just 
like me. We have our backwoods 
rifles pointing down the delta. Let the 
redcoats march up to their New Or- 
leans. 

A. W. Spalding 
Collegedale, Tenn. 


Dear Sir: 


I know of no person in this country 
more capable of exposing this fraud 
than J. I. Rodale. 

Grady Culp 
Gainesville, Texas 
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Dear Sir: 


Being a reader and subscriber to 
The Organic Farmer magazine, I 
would like an explanation of the ar- 
ticle published in the September issue 
of Country Gentleman. If you fail 
to respond to my request, it will be 
natural for me to lose interest in your 
magazine. 

Herbert Glosemeyer 
Marthasville, Mo. 


Ed. The above letter is one of three 
we received whose writers showed a 
tendency to agree with the article in 
question. At last count we had re- 
ceived 50 letters from readers support- 
ing the organic side, a few of which 
are reproduced here. We feel that the 
letters printed here and the article on 
page 24 will be a sufficient answer to 
the doubts in Mr. Glosemeyer’s mind 
—or in the minds of any other people 
seeking an answer to farming prob- 
lems. 


How to Get the Meat 
Out of Sunflower Seeds 


Dear Sir: 


The following is an easy method 
of hulling sunflower seeds. 

Use any small farm hammer mill. 
(We have a 10-inch size.) Remove 
screens and set mill to running at 350 
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Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


And at the Same Time 
YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 
It's NATURE'S way—the organic way. And 
three generations of farmers, growing all 
kinds of crops, have found it richly pays. 





For Prices, Full Information, Write 
RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
~ 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 








AMAZING NEW TRAP! 





Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 








“FERTILITY FARMING” - 
by Newman Turner (Faber) 


is the record of ten years farm-scale success in organic 
farming without the plough. It tells in detail, with 
careful costings, how any farmer can double output, 
half costs and eliminate disease. It is the first or- 
ganic farming book which deals fully with practice 
rather than philosophy, and is based on the authors 
experience on 200 acres with 80-90 pedigree Jersey cattle. 
Edward H. Faulkner says ‘“‘Fertility Farming is «a 
must for the American farmer who wishes to get out 
of the ruts of our standardised farming system and begin 
to make real progress.” 264 pages 44 photos 2 plans. 
Just published in England. Send now for advance 
copies $2.40 postpaid from The Farmer, Goosegreen Farm 
(A), Bridgwater, England. 








revolutions per minute. We use a 
technometer to judge so no hulled 
seeds go up the dust collector. Pour 
in slowly about two gallons of seeds 
to be hulled, then speed up mill to 
1200 to 1500 revolutions per minute. 
This clears the mill so it won't clog 
at the bottom. Put any container 
under spout from dust collector. You 
now have 80 per cent or more of the 
seeds hulled out. What residue there 
is left in the clean groats keeps you 
from getting sick so often. 
They are a delicious meal. 
Russell Earl 
Milford, Iowa 


College Bakes Organic 
Bread for Students 


Fairleigh Dickinson College, Ruth- 
erford, N. J., is introducing a special- 
ly prepared 100 per cent whole wheat 
bread made with stone ground flour 
from organically raised wheat for use 
in its campus cafeteria. 

The use of this bread was under- 
taken because most students eat sand- 
wiches or bread at lunchtime, and the 
college wanted to guarantee them 
wholesome nutrition regularly and 
automatically. The decision to have 
this bread baked was reached through 
the efforts of Dr. Roy Dufford Ribble, 
Dean of the college’s School of Dental 
Hygiene. 

Stone grinding is necessary because 
heat, which can destroy essential nu- 
trients in wheat, is not generated by 
this process. 

The wheat for the Fairleigh Dick- 
inson College bread is grown on Wal- 
nut Acres in Penns Creek, Pa. and is 
shipped freshly-ground to the college 
each week, since whole wheat flour is 
perishable and should not be stored. 
This wholewheat contains the min- 
erals, bran, semolina, starch, gluten, 
and wheat germ. 

The college has the bread baked at 
the Varrelman Bakery in Rutherford 
according to the following recipe, 
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which is easily adapted for home use 
with any whole wheat flour: 


Recipe 

10 level cups whole wheat flour 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 quart whole milk 

3 tablespoons blackstrap molasses 
3 tablespoons dark brown sugar 

2 large yeast cakes 

2 ounces butter, melted 

Combine the milk and yeast cakes. 
Mix together the molasses, melted 
butter and sugar. Add sifted flour to 
molasses-butter mixture, then add 
milk. Knead until smooth. Let stand 
one and one-quarter hours, then cut 
in five parts and shape into loaves. 


Allow it to rest 10 minutes, then put 
into bread pans and allow to rise to 
full pan. Bake at 350 degrees for one 
and one-quarter hours. Yield: five 
one pound loaves. 





Organic Farming Clubs 
Toronto, Ontario: Miss E. Robin- 
son, c/o Health Book Supply Co., 
Room 633, Confederation Life Bldg., 
Toronto, Ontario, is interested in or- 
ganizing an organic farming club. 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota: Henry 
Leitschuh of Sleepy Eye would like to 
start an organic farming club. 

We will be glad to publish requests 
of anyone wanting to start or join an 
Organic Farming Club near them. 
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24 hour wood heaters 














- enjoy even, automatic 
thermostatic heat 


AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS .. . actual records of users coast 
to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up to 50% and 
more on fuel bills. Almost unbelievable heating capacity . . . 
many furnish comfort for entire homes, 
stores, schools. Heats from floor up. 

MORE COMFORT . . . ASHLEY provides con- 
venient 24-hour heat, controlled by thermo- 
stat. You should build but one fire a season, 
re-fuel on average every 12 hours, remove 
ashes on average 3 times monthly. 

NO WORRY . .. time-tested, proven ASHLEY 
burns all woods successfully. Hard wood rec- 
ommended. Safe, clean-burning.See your ASH 
LEY dealer today or write for free literature. 





Box R-3 Columbia, S. C. 





7 MODELS & PRICES! 


If no dealer near you, we pay freight from nearby 


warehouse. Dealerships available. Dealers write 
ASHIEY sisrouanic WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 
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Now-after 12 years of experimental work 






KAYLORITE 


Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Phosphorous, Caicium, Magnesium, Barium, Mang z 
Titanium, Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, 





Copper, 


Boron, 
Zinc, 


tron, Sodium, Nickel, 
Cobalt and more than 


30 other trace elements for remineralizing and rejuvenating soils. 





The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-up to tobacco. 


The clover at the right is trom soil that received an 
the planting of tobacco. Note the bl 
photo at the left 
blossoms and 





application of KAYLORITE prior to 
and the fuliness of the plant. The 
shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. It contains few 

is sparse in comparison to the “greensanded” plant. 


The tobacco, 


too, showed better results where this natural marine potash mineral was used. 


HERE'S WHY YOU CAN 


IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It’s pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pul- 


burden of soil 


trients—preventing them from 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 

IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This natural 


EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


that has sealed in the nu- 
leaching 





verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! - 

IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 
greensand mari—a mineral deposit. These 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- 


marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 
toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 
soil. It is mostly water insoluble (but 
plant available) . 





A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S, 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit and 
nut orchards. Kaylorite can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
fion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 


CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 





With The Editor 


J. I. Rodale 
PART Il 


Our critics often say that if every- 
one were to practice the organic 
method there would not be enough 
organic matter to go around. It is 
my purpose here to show how un- 





true that statement is. 


EOPLE who preach that there is 

not enough organic matter (usual- 
ly chemical fertilizer salesmen, etc.) are 
defeatists. They make no attempt to 
use the amount that is available. 

As a result there arises a situation 
like that which occurred a few days 
ago. It was haying time and due to 
the rains there was much hay spoilage. 
One farmer called us and asked if 
we would call and remove without 
having to pay for them 100 bales of 
spoiled hay, as it would save him 
the labor and time of having to burn 
them. The next morning another 
farmer called and offered us 50 bales 
under the same terms. We gave them 
each a free subscription to The 
Organic Farmer so that if the same 
situation occurred in the future they 
would know how to make use of such 
valuable sheet composting and mulch- 
ing material. 

As I have said above, no attempt 
is made by farmers to get valuable 
organic matter which is free for the 
taking, and even when it is dumped 
right into their laps they don’t know 
how to handle it. 

Last fall my two men with the use 
of a dump truck gathered 100 tons of 
leaves, which are easily worth $10 a 
ton. Here is a thousand dollars worth 
of material which cost us about $75 
in labor, part of which when ground 
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up was applied in a field where soy- 
beans were planted last spring. There 
are enormous amounts of leaves avail- 
able in the fall, much of which are 
burned up. I have never heard of a 
county agent advising farmers to go 
after this type of material. 

Whether or not there is sufficient 
organic matter to go around, theoret- 
ically, can be approached in this man- 
ner: 

The farmer harvests his wheat and 
let us say, he sells his product, the 
seed, to a mill for use in baking 
bread. The public eats the bread. 
Part of it helps to build his body. 
The rest is voided by him and goes 
into the sewer. On the farm there 
are three elements to be considered 
—the roots of the crop which decay 
to furnish valuable organic matter, 
the stubble of the stems of the wheat 
which will be plowed under and 
thirdly, the rest of the stem referred 
to as the straw. If we were to return 
the human waste portion and_ the 
straw to the soil we would accom- 
plish a 100 per cent return of organic 
matter to the land. In most cases the 
straw does find its way back, if not 
on one farm then on another. 

In the case of wheat, the only weak 
point is in that portion that inevit- 
ably goes down the sewer. There is a 
growing consciousnes of the import- 
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ance of conserving every ounce of 
these human organic wastes, and 
movements are on foot all over the 
country not only to turn sewage into 
sludge, but to transform that sludge 
into compost. 

Eventually every municipality will 
know the value to the land of these 
wastes and all of it will find its way 
back to the soil. The question is how 
does all this serve as an answer to 
our critics? 

We must realize that the plant gets 
far less than 10 per cent of its nourish- 
ment from the soil. The remainder 
comes from the air. If every portion 
of the wheat plant, except that little 
that remains as building blocks in the 
human body, is returned to the soil, 
then it will be getting back a bonus 
of at least 70 per cent more than was 
taken from it. The secret then is to 
carefully pursue all organic wastes 
that go off the farm and see that they 
are returned. Then we can be sure 
that there will be sufficient green mat- 
ter to go around. 

Take the case of a crop of corn. 
The only item that we need to worry 
about is the cob. All over this intelli- 
gent country you can see huge piles 
of cobs being burned after the kernels 
are removed. All we need to do is to 
see that they are ground up fine and 
brought back to the land. Then there 
would be more than enough organic 
material to go around. Instead of 
such a program what do we find? We 
see the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions breaking their necks to find ways 
to make wall board and other chem- 
urgic products out of corn cobs. 

Let us take the case of a typical 
vegetable crop —carrots. The weak 
point there is in the green tops, which 
the grocer cuts off and sends to the 
city incinerator to be consigned to the 
flames. Occasionally some farmer will 
use such vegetable residues to feed 
his pigs. There seems to be much in- 
terest and experimental work going 
on to compost all city garbage which 


would include all such green grocer’s 
wastes, but it will no doubt take 50 
years or more to be accomplished. 
But that will plug a big gap in the 
losses of organic matter from our 
farms. 

Many large companies are engaging 
in research to compost their organic 
wastes. A tremendous amount of ac- 
tivity is going on and much of it is 
by-passing the agricultural experts and 
their universities, because they have 
little experience in this type of work. 
With all this to-do about the organic 
method, by this time the agricultural 
colleges should have had years of ex- 
perimental work behind them in this 
field. Instead they make vague un- 
scientific statements that there is no 
evidence to prove such and such and 
this and that. 

Now, if in spite of all that I have 
said, some farmers do not wish to 
bother with the task of foraging for 
outside waste organic residues, they 
can purchase organic matter. There 
are available such things as soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal, tankage, cas- 
tor pomace, etc., which can be used 
in moderation because of their high 
price, although soybean meal is not 
too expensive considering the amount 
of nitrogen it carries. We are begin- 
ning to use some of it at the rate of 
about 200 pounds per acre. Bone 
meal can also be purchased and used 
in moderation. The use of plant crops 
grown on other farms, or your own, 
does not mean robbing one acre to 
fertilize another because as I have 
previously explained, more than 90 
per cent of the content of a plant 
comes from the air and not from the 
soil. 

Eventually the Government will 
have to take a strong hand to see that 
every farmer adds enough organic 
matter to his soil. When it becomes 
generally known that there is a defi- 
nite connection between the use of 
organic matter in the soil and human 
health and the general public begins 
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to howl about it, the powers that 
be in agriculture will begin to watch 
the organic matter in the soil as the 
medical profession husbands blood 
banks used for transfusions. Today 
the Government furnishes to the 
farmer such fertilizer items as super- 
phosphate, lime, etc. at extremely low 
prices. The time must come when 
the Government will have to enter 
into the picture as far as organic mat- 
ter is concerned, because of the rapid 
depletion of our soils, and the eventu- 
al production of foods that will be 
so devoid of nutritional elements that 
there will be large scale epidemics of 
degenerative diseases which will be- 
come far worse than they are today. 
Some day the Government will build 
up large organizations in each county 
to see to it that every bit of residual 
and waste organic matter is preserved 
and given to farmers as part of a farm 


program similar to what is in oper- 
ation today. This cost will actually 
be saved monetarily, by less need 
for the Government to spend money 
for hospitals, dams to hold back 
floods, caused by soils hardened by 
chemical fertilizers and other soil 
erosion preventative projects, etc., be- 
sides giving higher yields. 

We have learned that the employ- 
ment of thousands of foresters is help- 
ing to save our forests, which is such 
an important contribution to the fer- 
tility of our soils. The situation and 
our attitude towards the wastage of 
organic matter may be compared to 
a forest fire which is raging, with no 
one concerned about quenching it. 

Let me cite a typical example. At 
Galveston, Texas, there is always some 
seaweed drifting in to shore, but re- 
cently some vast growth of it must 

(Continued on page 56) 





Scenes From an 


“Summer's Children’’ by Barbara 
Morgan (published by Morgan and 
Morgan) is a book about an unnamed 
summer camp near Lake Placid, N. Y., 
that grows food for its campers—and 
grows it organically. It is a beautiful 
book of pictures, some of which were 
reproduced in Life magazine only a 
few weeks ago. They are not done 
justice by the meagre space we can 
afford to give them here. The pic- 
tures show graphically the uncompli- 
cated and soul-developing life that 
children lead in the country in the 
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Organic Summer Camp 





summer. ‘‘Tons of organic materials,”’ 
the author says, ‘‘are plowed back to 
enrich the soil. Hay eaten by the ani- 
mals and transformed into manure; 
bean, pea and potato vines gathered 
at harvests; kitchen wastes from yes- 
terday’s foodstuffs—all are composted 
to restore value to the growing crops. 
This is nature’s cycle; the most funda- 
mental process for insuring healthful 
food for children’s bodies.”’ 
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Modern techniques speed up garbage composting. It now takes days or weeks—not 


months—to compost garbage into a sweet-smelling fertilizer. 














DVOCATES of chemicalized agri- 
A culture (spread chemicals on 
your soil and spray poisons on your 
plants) repeat continuously that there 
is not enough organic fertilizer or 
crop residues available to continue to 
fertilize soil according to nature’s 
plan. 

A lie it certainly is, for farmers are 
not now using one tenth or even one 
hundredth of the supply of waste or- 
ganic matter. 

Start with garbage, for the amount 
available is fantastically large and its 
waste is one of the sins of civilization. 

Conservation of garbage is the job 
of everyone for many reasons. First, 
the public—everyone—must realize the 
sinfulness of the waste of garbage. 

Second, (and possibly even more 
important) the average person can 
help convert garbage himself. 

I say this with authority and not 
just as idle speculation, for since the 
time this magazine began urging the 
vital need for conversion of garbage 
into fertilizer at least a hundred read- 
ers—mostly people in small towns and 
without much capital—have written 
to us saying that they themselves 
would like to enter or have entered 
the business of making compost from 
garbage. 

Hundreds of others have asked our 
aid in persuading their own cities to 
install composting plants to replace 
wasteful incinerators. 

But this task is not one merely for 
hundreds of people. Thousands and 
thousands must take part. Only by 
complete utilization of garbage and 
the other organic wastes of society 
will it be possible to even begin to 
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Making Compost of Garbage 


Is Everyone’s Job 


restore agriculture to a natural bal- 
ance and to reduce consumption of 
the insidiously harmful chemicals and 
poisons that are now finding their 
way into almost every article of food. 

Specialized equipment that has been 
developed for tasks similar to those 
necessary in the composting of gar- 
bage makes it feasible for the average 
person to enter the waste conversion 
business without borrowing heavily. 
Manure loaders, bulldozers, grinders 
and shredders can be purchased com- 
paratively reasonably and enable a 
person to at least make a beginning 
without spending a fortune for cus- 
tom machinery. 

It must be remembered that the one 
quality lacking most in the garbage 
conversion industry is experience. 
Extremely little engineering data is 
available to the person entering the 
garbage conversion field. Little knowl- 
edge exists of what actually goes on 
in a compost heap. 

The result has been that some pro- 
jects succeeded fairly well and some 
have failed completely. Success has 
been obtained only on a small scale. 
Not until people gain knowledge of 
this new industry through actual ex- 
perience will success on a large scale 
be assured. 

Ultimately, we foresee that garbage 
conversion will be a vast new field 
for small business. Some day there 
may be as many people composting 
garbage as there now are shoe repair 
shops or printing plants. Then, the 
land will begin to get the organic 
fertilizer it deserves and we will be 
on the way to a natural and sensible 
form of agriculture. 
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How to Make Money in the Garbage 
Business and Do Good at the 
Same Time 


First, learn all you can about com- 
posting. Book knowledge isn’t as valu- 
able as practical knowledge, but it 
can help you get started. Read the 
following articles published in past 
issues of The Organic Farmer: 

Compost From City Wastes by 
Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer. (June, 1951, 
page 38.) 

Automatic Composting by G. H. 
Earp-Thomas. (July, 1951, page 17.) 

Bonanza in Garbage by Jack Van 
Clute. (November, 1950, page 28.) 

Then, write to the Sanitary En- 
gineering Research Project, University 
of California, Berkeley, California, for 
a copy of their bulletin Composting 
for Disposal of Organic Refuse. It’s 
the best—and probably the only— 
treatise on the subject of commercial 
composting and will be of invaluable 
help. 

You are now ready to start making 
compost. Here are some general rec- 
ommendations we would like to make: 


1. Start out by making compost in 
heaps with a minimum of equipment. 
Later you can consider installing an 
automatic digester. 


2. Construct your heaps in layers, 


using also materials other than gar- 
bage—like sewage sludge, manure, cut 
weeds, crushed corn cobs or practical- 
ly anything organic that will decay 
in a reasonable amount of time. Make 
about a six inch layer of garbage, then 
a two or three inch layer of manure 
or sewage sludge on top of that. Re- 
peat the layers until the heap has 
been built up to about five feet high. 
(For detailed information on com- 
posting in heaps, get a copy of the 
booklet Compost and How to Make 
It, available from The Organic Farmer 
for 35 cents.) 

3. When making compost from gar- 
bage in large quantities, it is often 
necessary to first shred the raw ma- 
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terial. Composting action will then 
be swifter, as the bacteria can work 
easier on small particles of garbage. 
(You many not want to shred gar- 
bage at first, as a machine suitable 
for large quantities costs at least 
$1000.) 


4. Use a culture of bacteria to in- 
oculate each heap and to stimulate 
decomposition. Cultures may be pur- 
chased or you can use finished com- 
post as a culture. A sprinkling of a 
few pounds of culture per hundred 
pounds of raw material is sufficient, 
but it is most effective when mixed 
in well. 


5. Stir up the compost often—as 
often as you have time. Mixing or 
turning over is probably the most 
important step in compost production, 
and it can be done easily by a manure 
loader mounted on a standard tractor 
or even by a bulldozer. All that is 
necessary when mixing is to expose 
all parts of the heap to air. 


6. If possible, make your compost 
in a covered place, as rain falling on 
the heap may wash out some of its 
nutrients. 


7. Add phosphate rock and granite 
dust or greensand to the heap when 
constructing it. The finished compost 
will then be richer in phosphorus 
and potash. 


8. The finished compost can be sold 
at prices as high as $30 a ton to truck 
farmers, florists and specialty crop 
growers. If large amounts are pro- 
duced—too much to be absorbed by 
the above markets—the finished prod- 
uct can be sold to local farmers for 
about $10 a ton. 


The Long Range Picture 
This article has been written pri- 
marily for the individual who wants 
to do something himself immediately 
to prevent the waste of the fertilizer 
value in garbage. It is also hoped 


(Continued on page 55) 
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New Drill 
Licks 
Mulch Problem 
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ne ypres ene tillage—the act of 
working and tilling the soil with- 
out turning it over—is one of the most 
valuable “organic’’ practices for the 
perfection of dry land farming. (It’s 
useful on other types of soil, too.) 
The mulch left on the soil after it 
is subsurface tilled conserves soil mois- 
ture, but it also creates a seeding prob- 
lem. Standard equipment is almost 
useless when it comes to seeding 
through a mulch. Recognizing the 
mulch-seeding problem, the Montana 
Experiment Station has designed a 
blade-type drill that cuts right below 


a mulch and leaves seeds in its wake. 
Clogging is nearly impossible and the 
seed is deposited beneath the mulch 
in moist soil. 

The Montana blade drill is also a 
tilling tool, being itself a subsurface 
tiller. Tests conducted with the ex- 
perimental machine showed that it 
could seed through a mulch of 4,250 
pounds of straw to the acre—consider- 
ed quite heavy on dry land—and it 
works satisfactorily in soil containing 
numerous large rocks. 

Although the drill is not yet avail- 
able commercially, dry land farmers 
hope. that it soon will be. 





Mont. Ex. Sta. 
The new Montana drill can work in this kind 
of cover—too rough for an ordinary drill. 
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Montana Experiment Station 


A standard subsurface tiller was used as the basis for this experimental grain drill which 
tests have shown is able to seed grain effectively through a mulch. 
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The Truth About 


Organic Farming 


The chemical boys are striking at us with spreads in the farm 
press, and we’ve got them running just by talking plain fact. 


RGANIC farming has been at- 

tacked in the past, but never as 
untruthfully and as hysterically as R. 
I. Throckmorton attacks us in the 
September issue of Country Gentle- 
man. 

He accuses us of dealing in half- 
truths, pseudo science, emotion, super- 
stition and myth. He calls us all kinds 
of names and says we are destroying 
the average man’s confidence in 
science and the scientists work of 
generations. 

We want to go on record as saying 
that never have we seen a finer col- 
lection of half-truths, emotion, hys- 
teria and no truth at all as is in Mr. 
Throckmorton’s article. This man— 
whose position is that of Dean of Kan- 
sas State College—is trying to stamp 
out organic farming as one would a 
brush fire. In his article he uses but 
five statements of “fact,” relying main- 
ly on expressions of his own opinion 
to carry his argument. The only con- 
clusion for the unbiased observer is 
that organic farming must indeed be 
a threat to the chemical industry if 
they will go to such lengths to try to 
crush it. 

The best of all answers to Mr. 
Throckmorton’s article is the reaction 
of our readers. (See the letters de- 
partment.) But for the sake of correct- 
ing an injustice, we will take his argu- 
ments up here point by point. Here 
are the statements about organic farm- 
ing that soil scientist Throckmorton 
would have the farming public be- 
lieve: 
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1. “The positive side of their ri- 
diculous dogma (organic farming) is 
a flat claim that organic matter alone 
is the answer to better crops and im- 
proved nutrition.” 

That statement proves that Throck- 
morton doesn’t even know what or- 
ganic farming is. Hasn’t he heard 
about phosphate rock, lime, granite 
dust and greensand—natural rock fer- 
tilizers that we constantly recommend? 


2. “One uninformed writer said in 
a letter (to me) that the experiment 
stations were so heavily subsidized by 
the fertilizer industry that research 
workers were not free to tell the truth. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, and such statements should not 
go unchallenged.” 

But does he challenge that state- 
ment with fact? No! The fact is that 
in 1950 U. S. experiment stations re- 
ceived almost two and a half million 
dollars in industrial fellowships and 
special endowments. Not to mention 
money they get from “miscellaneous” 
non-government sources, which in the 
case of Indiana alone totaled $304,- 
924.37 in 1949. 

We are not saying that money from 
the chemical industry influences all 
research, for that would truly be an 
insult to many competent and con- 
scientious scientists. But that money 
does influence the over-all agricultur- 
al research picture. 


3. “There is no evidence that min- 
eral fertilizers, when applied at recom- 
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mended rates, are injurious to soils, 
or that crops produced by the use of 
such materials are harmful to man 
or beast.” 

Mr. Throckmorton obviously is not 
looking for such evidence, for it cer- 
tainly does exist. For a comprehen- 
sive review of the facts proving that 
chemical fertilizers 


especially nitrate of soda, to the grow- 
ing of crops.” 

Knowing that fact, Mr. Throck- 
morton, can you continue to recom- 
mend the use of nitrate of soda with- 
out at least conducting an experiment 
on your own? 

4. “The indictment that mineral 
fertilizers destroy 





are harmful to man, 


we suggest that Mr. ib RECENT years there has 

grown up in this country a cult 
of misguided people who call them- 
selves “organic farmers” and who 
would—if they could—destroy the to 
fertilizer 
which so much of our agriculture 


Throckmorton and 
anyone else interested 
read the editorial by 
J. I. Rodale in last 
month’s (Sept.) issue 
of The Organic 
Farmer. 

Described in that 
editorial is an experi- 


chemical 


depends. 


The positive side of their ri- 
diculous dogma is a flat claim that 
organic matter alone is the answer 
to better crops and improved nu- 


earthworms and bene- 
ficial soil bacteria is 
without foundation.” 
For a quick answer 
that statement, 
take a look at 
Farmer’s Bulletin 
1569 issued by the 
Department of Agri- 
culture. That publi- 
cation recommends 


industry on 





ment with mice con- _ trition. the use of sulfate of 
ducted by Dr. Ehren- —R. |. Throckmorton ammonia, a common 
fried E. Pfeiffer under The Country Gentleman commercial fertilizer 
the auspices of The ee for destroying earth- 
Soiland Health worms on golf 
Foundation. Dr. Pfeiffer found that courses. 


mice fed chemically-fertilized grain 
showed a greater tendency to become 
diseased with cancer. Both groups 
were stimulated with a cancer-causing 
substance. Remarkably, 71 per cent 
of the chemically fed group became 
cancerous. Only 45 per cent of the 
organically fed group came down wiih 
the disease. (The strain of mice used 
was one that is susceptible to cancer.) 

Here is more evidence that chemi- 
cal fertilizers are disease-causing. Dr. 
J. K. Wilson, a noted Cornell scientist, 
said the following in the January, 
1949 issue of The Agronomy Journal: 

“Leafy vegetables, frozen foods, and 
prepared baby foods were analyzed 
for their content of nitrate. From the 
findings it is suggested that the nitrate 
in such foods may contribute to hemo- 
globinemia found in infants and may 
produce certain toxic, if not lethal 
conditions in adults. The high con- 
tent of nitrate in the foods may be 
attributed in many instances to the 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
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Facts prove that beneficial bacteria 
also are discouraged by the use of 
chemical fertilizer. An experiment 
conducted this year at the Bio-Dy- 
namic experimental garden, Suffolk, 
N. Y., reveals that soil in which chemi- 
cally fertilized beans were grown had 
a count of 3600 million bacteria per 
gram. The organic plot had a count 
of 30,000 million bacteria per gram. 
Similar results were found on plots 
devoted to other crops. 

5. “At the Rothamstead Experi- 
ment Station, Harpenden, England, is 
an experiment with wheat which now 
has been running more than 100 years. 
One plot has received nothing but 
manure, applied at the rate of 14 tons 
per acre annually. Another has re- 
ceived nothing but chemical fertilizer. 
Despite the exceptionally heavy man- 
ure treatment, the average yield of the 
manured plot and the chemically fer- 
tilized plot has been about the same, 
according to the last records avail- 
able.” 
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First of all, the application of man- 
ure only is not the organic method. 
The use of rock fertilizers is also neces- 
sary. And how was the manure ap- 
plied? Was it allowed to remain ex- 
posed after being applied, thereby 
losing much of its nutrient value? 

But the astounding thing about the 
Rothamstead experiment is that the 
wheat produced on the chemical plots 
can not be used to make bread! Eng- 
lish bakers have tried and have found 
the grain lacking in gluten. It is 
worthless for their use. 

And, contrary to Mr. Throckmor- 
ton’s report, the Rothamstead experi- 
ment has not run continuously for 
over 100 years. At various times the 
weed problem has become so great 
that it was necessary to fallow the 
plots for periods as long as ten years. 
So the Rothamstead experiment can 
not be used as proof that chemical 
fertilizers are productive year after 
year. 

As some readers of this magazine 
no doubt expect, the Rothamstead 
experiment has been financed in part 
by chemical interests—the Chilean Ni- 
trate Committee, Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Ltd. and others. 


Being Constructive 


There is no point in continuing 
this point-by-point refutation of Mr. 
Throckmorton’s article any longer. 
What has been said has shown, we 
feel, the hollowness and the fraud of 
his attack. Books could be written 
proving the soundness of the organic 
method of farming. They have been 
written, in fact, and we suggest that 
Mr. Throckmorton and anyone else 
interested read them. (Pay Dirt, by 





J. I. Rodale, The Agricultural Testa- 
ment, by Sir Albert Howard, etc., etc.) 

But the greatest of all proofs of 
organic farming’s value is the organic 
farmer himself. Today there are 
thousands all over the country mak- 
ing more money farming organically 
and doing a better job of farming 
than they ever did when they used 
chemicals. 

Yields on our own organic farm 
have averaged 40 per cent higher than 
those of our chemical-using neighbors 
for the past five years. 

The saddest thing about Mr. 
Throckmorton’s article is not the ef- 
fect it will have on the public—for 
few people will be receptive to an 
attempt to bully them into a par- 
ticular frame of mind. Worst of all 
is the fact that here is a man leading 
one of our educational institutions 
who prefers to venture not into new 
territory but to think only along the 
lines he knows best. 

He says there is not enough waste 
organic matter to “meet the need,” 
without even trying to use what is 
available. 

He shouts that organic farming is 
a fake, without even finding out what 
organic farming is. 

Is that the way to get American 
farming out of the mess that it’s in 
today? 

One last point. 
Throckmorton’s 


On seeing Mr. 
article we wired 


Country Gentleman asking for equal 
space in which to answer his charges. 
Our request was refused, but the edi- 
tor did say that there is a chance that 
we can have a 300 or 400 word state- 
ment printed in their reader’s letters 
department. 
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Cash in Cucumbers 


Jack Van Clute 


AS USUAL the hens were cackling 
that spring day of 1950 when a 
neighbor leaned across the fence to 
talk—just another normal day, yet it 
proved a turning point for Albert L. 
Hansen, Bothell, Wash. 

“Al, you've got nearly a thousand 
hens—lots of litter and fertilizer,” said 
the neighbor. “Why not spread the 
stuff and grow some cucumbers this 
season? I’ve raised cukes for years and 
they’re fun to grow.” 

“Yeah!”” Hansen rubbed his chin. 
“But I got a milk route with several 
dozen customers taking my time six 
days a week.” 

Nevertheless the cucumber sugges- 
tion stuck and as Hansen mulled it 
over, the more he thought he’d give 
the vegetable a try and trust to luck 
in finding time to tend them. So in 
April he spread chicken fertilizer, 
worked it into the top soil and drilled 
in three, 80-foot rows of Boston Pick- 
ling cucumbers. 

Again the neighbor leaned on the 
fence. “Might plant a little dill, too. 
Folks like that but very few of ’em 
ever grow it.” 

So Hansen put in a bed of dill. 

The cucumbers were tended with 
a hand cultivator, keeping the weeds 
down and the soil stirred lightly, and 
in June the vines began going places. 
The next month dill-size cukes be- 
gan appearing through the heavy 
green canopy of leaves, so many of 
them that Hansen began picking them 
by the bushel. And he kept picking 
them till boxes were filled and there 
was a problem of mounting surplus. 
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The family pickled a large batch. The 
pickles were fine and Hansen began 
getting the idea that what pleased 
his family might please others. One 
morning when he started on the milk 
route he had the wagon piled with 
boxes of cukes, plus a few bunches of 
dill. 

Most of the milk patrons seemed 
to like the idea of making sweet and 
dill pickles, especially the latter, but 
many of them had not made large 
enough plantings last spring; they 
were ready to buy cukes—if they could 
only get some dill to go with them. 
Hansen had the dill at 25 cents a 
pound, and long before he completed 
the route he was sold out. From then 
on it was a simple matter of booking 
orders ahead and working till dark 
each day, and darkness comes between 
9 and 10 p. m., during Washington 
summers. 

Demand for cucumbers was surpris- 
ing, but’more so was the audit when 
early October frosts began nipping 
yield. Hansen has a going business 
retailing milk and eggs, so he keeps 
track of every cent for ultimate bene- 
fit of Uncle Sam and the Governor's 
sale tax. From these three, 80-foot 
rows of cukes he grossed $240—a dol- 
lar per foot length. 

Hansen is so enthused over truck 
farming: with natural fertilizers that 
one would think he’s been an organic 
farmer all his life, but he hasn’t. Be- 
fore landing on a Northwest acreage 
a few years ago he was an elevator 
operator in a dairy town of Minne- 
sota. Now he has no yearning what- 
ever for his old job. 
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Mixing Irrigation 





And Organics 


Norris Jackson 


Getting enough soil-building organic matter in hot, irrigated 
soil has always been a problem, but this Texan has it licked. 


Photos by the Author 


A’ A boy, Idus Gillett wondered 
why he could walk down an old 
fence row, push against a post and 
watch it break off at ground level. 
His father always told him the posts 
were rotten. But he has a better an- 
swer now, answerable in four words: 
soil and plant life. 

The complexities of soil structure 
were as deep as well water to him as 
a boy. But after 42 years on his own 
El Paso county, Texas, irrigated farm, 





he can answer a lot of questions. His 
favorite query is “which is best, or- 
ganic or chemical farming?” There's 
no faltering in his speech when he 
cites his personal experiences with or- 
ganic methods as compared with the 
so-called chemical way. 

Gillett is the owner and operator 
of a 100 per cent organic farm in El 
Paso County, Texas. He is one of the 
two farmers in Elephant Butte Irri- 
gation project of southeastern New 


Gillett turns his compost by hand to speed decomposition. Turning could be done by a 
manure loader, or could be eliminated entirely if worms were put in the pits. Special 
composting applications require special methods. 
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Mexico and the extreme west lip of 
Texas who apply organic farming 
methods over their complete acreage. 

“I have no axe to grind,” the cotton 
producer admits. “I only want to con- 
tribute to a better agriculture. And 
I want to build a farm my sons will 
be proud of when the time comes for 
me to step down from active farm 
operation.” 

In a semi-desert country, like the 
area in which the Elephant Butte 
Irrigation project lies, organic farm- 
ing is no lazy man’s way of making a 
living. He has to take the calf by the 
tail. Conditions and methods change 
from year to year. The vegetable 
farmer cannot use the age-old method 
of sheet composting for the manure 
and straw will not putrify. And the 
cotton farmer can not use chemical 
defoliants, for even those small a- 
mounts of chemicals will kill his earth- 
worms, the basis of any organic pro- 
gram. 

To Gillett, organic farming means 
a fresh batch of compost every 30 
days. He has it by soaking his manure 
thoroughly by running his irrigation 
water through the pit and by frequent 
turning of the pile. Turning the piles 
frequently has proved to be a labori- 
ous task, but the profits have been 
even greater. It is not always neces- 
sary, and may be done mechanically. 

Last year, Gillett cut eight tons of 
alfalfa per acre, compared to a pro- 
ject average of only four tons. It was 
nearer to the production and quality 
of alfalfa of 40 years ago than any 
he has seen since. He gets a bale and 
a quarter of long staple cotton from 
every acre where non-organic farmers 
get less than a bale. Short staple cot- 
ton picks out at two bales to the acre 
as compared to a project average of 
only a bale. 

This year, when most farmers in 
the El Paso valley are wondering if 
they will get enough water to bring 
on their crop, Gillett is coming 
through in fine shape. With only two 
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Idus Gillett gives his two-month old cotton 
crop a close inspection on his El Paso county, 
Texas, organic farm. 


irrigations, his humus-rich fields have 
held enough moisture to carry his 
crop through. His neighbors need at 
least one more four to six inch irri- 
gation, and a few are beginning to 
wonder where that water will come 
from. 

In 1949, he harvested 45,000 pounds 
of green chile from an acre and a half. 
There was no significant difference 
in plant size, but the organic method 
simply produced more fruit. Also 
that year, wilt—plague of chile pro- 
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ducers—failed to appear in his fields. 
Wilt, beetles and aphids also steered 
clear of his watermelons, while his 
neighbors fought a losing battle the 
entire season. 

“Whipping the method of getting 
my compost on the ground was my 
greatest problem,” Gillett recalls. “I 
wanted to be an organic farmer when 
I bought the place in 1908, and I was 
for a short time. But folks around 
here didn’t know how to get the com- 
post on the ground so it would do 
some good. 

“Thirty years ago, organiculturists 
were preaching sheet composting— 
spreading the manure directly on the 
ground and letting the sun putrify it. 
But out here it wouldn’t putrify; it 
would only dehydrate. The sun was 
so hot and the air so dry that the 
food elements were lost to the sun. 
So was the hard work of spreading it.” 

For 30 years he farmed the chemical 
way. And every year his soil was 
harder and drier than it was the year 
before. Every year it became more 
alkali and more concrete-like, and 
every year it took more water. Need- 
less to say, his production dropped 
every year, too. There was no humus, 
no soil life. Fence posts, if there were 
any on his place, certainly would not 
break at ground level. 

In 1928, he was named a Master 
Farmer of Texas, an award started by 
a southern farm magazine, but now 
given annually by the Texas Exten- 
sion Service to a small number of out- 
standing farmers. “If I was a Master 
Farmer 23 years ago, I’d like to know 
where I stand now, for after three 
years of organic farming, I’ve just 
started to farm.” And his farm shows 
it. 

Three years ago, Gillett returned 
to the organic method because he was 
a “disgusted land owner.” Using three 
pits 10 by 80 by 2 feet, he has a fresh 
batch of compost every 30 days—40 
tons of the best food an angle worm 
could ask for. He forks it into his 
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irrigation water at the rate of a ton 
to the acre, just enough to keep his 
earthworms full, healthy and produc- 
tive. 


The decomposed material is always 
distributed in his irrigation water for 
two reasons. First, because sheet com- 
posting sometimes doesn’t work in 
this semi-desert country. And _ sec- 
ond, because the water absorbs the 
salts of the compost, neutralizing 
much of the alkali present in his soil. 
The compost is deposited on the 
ground as the water seeps into an al- 
ready humus-rich soil. 


The compost is distributed at every 
irrigation. Once before planting when 
he readies his ground for seed, and 
again 90 days later, about July 1, to 
mulch the ground around the young 
plants. A third irrigation is made in 
mid-August if water is available. “Ac- 
tually, all I do is feed my angle worms. 
After three years, I have enough angle 
worms to leave about 10 tons of cast- 
ings per acre, figured on the basis of 
six worms to the shovelful of dirt.” 
Protection of his angle worms comes 
first. He plows half a day, then irri- 
gates. 


Other farmers in the valley have 
started the season the organic way 
several years, but become fearful of 
insect damage when they see their 
neighbors spraying and dusting their 
fields. As a result, they spray, too, 
and destroy what gain they had made. 
Others are toying with organic farm- 
ing on some 1,500 acres in the valley, 
with the number growing each year, 
but the farmers are reluctant to go 
100 per cent organic. 


“The farmers here have plenty to 
start with,” Gillett claims. “There 
are plenty of angle worms along the 
rivers and in irrigation ditch banks. 
The worms wash onto fields during 
irrigation. If farmers would feed the 
worms and give them a chance to 
multiply and keep growing, the soil 
would improve. As it is, they get them 
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Earthworm food: cotton stalks, straw and 

manure are the basis of Idus Gillett’s or- 

ganic farming method. Gillett uses his com- 

post only to feed his worms. They leave an 

estimated 10 tons of casting per acre on 
his land every year. 


started, then pour on some chemical 
poison and they’re right back where 
they started from and wonder why 
the bugs came back. 

“Most farmers around here don’t 
seem to understand that insects won't 
bother a healthy or organic field. The 
insects will be in the field, just as con- 
tagious germs are in a healthy body, 
but the plants are so strong the tiny 
insects just can’t stomach them. They 
fail to realize that when commercial 
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fertilizers are used, the carbohydrate 
parts of the plants—which the insects 
feed upon—are increased and the pro- 
tein content decreased. Therefore, 
they only make more food for the 
insects. 

“During the past 10 years, the pro- 
tein content of plants in Texas has 
declined at least 12 per cent because 
of the chemical ways of farming. I 
don’t see how people will continue 
to produce enough for this country 
unless they change to the organic way, 
which produces a plant that is bal- 
anced between protein and carbohy- 
drates.”” 

Compost materials are cheap in this 
valley, which is known as well for its 
milk production as it is for its cotton. 
Farmers can get manure from local 
dairies at rates of about $2 a ton, plus 
$1 for hauling, while local poultry 
producers will give them chicken 
droppings if they clean the barns. 

Gillett has his entire farm in cot- 
ton this year, and knows that people 
will label him guilty of a one-crop 
system. But when he builds his soil 
every time he irrigates, doesn’t that 
place him ahead of the farmer who 
rotates his crops every year but fails 
to replace fertility? 

Next year, he plans an organic gar- 
den for his family, which includes 
five children, ranging in age from 12 
to 33. It will mean investing $5,000 
in a pump for irrigating water, but he 
figures the investment will be repaid 
by a healthier family after they eat 
organic vegetables. 

The organic method has paid off to 
Gillett in a number of ways. It has 
increased his yields, and decreased his 
water costs through reduced irrigation. 
But the most important is that it has 
increased his soil fertility, and _ re- 
placed a concrete-like soil with a soft, 
humus-filled earth. His sons will have 
a good farm, too, when the time comes 
for him to step down from active farm 
management. 
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The Organic Front 


Organiculture in Pictures 





Kalamazoo Gazette 

Roy Miller on the left and Harold Doster on the right are star Michigan organic farmers. 

Doster, president of the Organic Soil Builders club, is a graduate of Ohio State in agri- 

culture and was a county agent for five years. Proud of their higher yields with organic 
methods, these men are showing their neighbors what good soil really is. 





eM nate 

Ewing Galloway 

According to the records, potato overproduction like this has been going on for years but 

has just lately been publicized. Here’s a tremendous composting opportunity for some- 
one in Aroostook county, Maine. 
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Fine broadcasters of the. organic idea are 

the Leonard Dodges of Machias, Maine. A 

newspaper publisher and artist, Dodge talks 
organics to eastern Maine farmers. 
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Mosquito larvae in these test tubes are used 

to test whether spray residues on crops are 

toxic. Residues taken from fruit have killed 

the larvae in the left tube. New scientific 

techniques constantly show the danger of 
using sprays. 








z C. &. 
Cotton gin trash being spread on California 


soil to encourage water to soak in. This 

Soil Conservation Service experiment reveal- 

ed that gin trash has a unique soil con- 
ditioning quality. 
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Dr. Derby Laws of the Texas Research Foun- 
dation washes dirt in a homemade machine 
to see if particular samples will stand up 
well under the pounding of rain. The Texas 
foundation is one of the most progressive 
agricultural research organizations. 





Frova 

This excellent field of Lancaster county, Pa., 

tobacco was treated with an application of 

granite dust only two months before the 

crop was planted. Tobacco to the right and 

left of center section of picture was not 
treated with granite and is inferior. 
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Frova 

Rock fertilizer is coming into the big time. This truck, belonging to a granite quarry, | 

spreads the fertilizer on nearby fields. Bulk purchasing saves bagging costs. The use of 

raw rock as fertilizer replaces soil nutrients in the same manner as original fertility was ( 
created. 
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EFFECT OF WOOD CHIPS ON WATER-HOLDIM 
OF HARTFORD LOAMY SAND 
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An exhibit at the Connecticut experiment station shows the value of wood chips in im- 
proving water-soaking capacity of soil. If wood chips were spread over wide areas, flood 
damage would decrease and crops improve. 





| Organic Eggs 
By Mail 








ELLING your produce through the 
Sinai is one sure way to get a fair 
’ price for a superior product. 

That’s the method used by Smith's 
Organic Farm of Red Hook, N. Y., 
and according to reports it’s paying 
well for them. 

They ship successfully the most 
delicate of all products of the farm— 

| eggs. And a writer for The New 
Yorker magazine made this comment 

about them: 

“I have no difficulty in recognizing 





E. H. Boyce 
a Grain for the chickens is grown right on the 
Smith farm. Good feed is the secret of a 


d healthy flock and superior eggs. 
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them as marvelously fresh, with, I 
think, a richer flavor than is to be 
found in ordinary eggs. The white is 
remarkably thick and firm, and the 
egg retains much of its ovid form 
when poached; you will observe, too, 
that the skin inside the shell is a great 
deal tougher than in non-organic eggs. 
All these characteristics, plus a good 
many that are more apparent to the 
eye of the organic farmer than to me, 
are, I am told, properties inherent in 
this method of cultivation.” 

And since people can easily see the 
extra quality in Mr. Smith’s eggs, they 
pay an extra price for them. Sold in 
minimum quantities of two dozen, 
the eggs cost a dollar a dozen. 

Clever merchandising also makes 
an impression. “The eggs are packed 
in sweet smelling grass and clover 
clippings,” says The New Yorker. 
“You can get them all the same color 
or arranged in a checkerboard pattern 
of whites and browns, as pretty as a 
picture.” 





E. H. Boyce 

This soil never used to support green growth. 

Now, after organic treatment, grass grows 
over Smith’s head. 
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Stop That Runoff! 


Thomas Powell 


There’s more ways than one to stop rain water running off your 
farm that may carry with it nature’s work of thousands of years. 


Photos by the Soil Conservation Service 


HE topsoil on your farm took 

from 300 to 1,000 years to develop 
from the basic rock of the earth. But 
one down pou r can destroy 1,000 years 
work in a couple of hours. 

In the battle to save our most 
precious natural resource, our worst 
enemy is erosion. We are losing four 
and one-half billion tons of topsoil 
down the drain every year—not to 
mention the huge economic losses 
from our dust bowls and the 250 
million dollar annual property toll 
from floods. In terms of national 
wealth, erosion spells calamitous waste. 
To the individual farmer, it means, 
at the least, reduced crop yields and 
less money in his pockets, and at the 
worst, complete ruin. 

What's your farm’s E. Q.—‘“Erosion 
Quotient?” A really modern farm can 
be judged by the number and quality 
of its erosion controls. 

If you’re an organic farmer, of 
course, your E. Q. will automatically 
be high. For organic farming is just 
about the best erosion preventative 
there is. Soils rich in organic matter 
have excellent granular structures. 
And a granular soil, being more open 
and spongy, can absorb far more water 
than dense, compact soils. , 

Editor Rodale tested the E. Q. of 
the Organic Experimental farm the 
other day. Immediately after a ter- 
rific downpour, the largest rainfall 
ever recorded in his area, he collected 
water flowing off the organic farm 
and some flowing off a neighboring 
farm where chemical fertilizers are 
used liberally. The runoff from the 
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Rodale farm was much clearer and 
contained a great deal less silt. Farm- 
ers who have conducted similar tests 
know that organically-farmed soil acts 
like blotting paper, insuring clear 
runoff, not chocolate-colored mud that 
carries away the lifeblood of their 
land. 

Even on an organic farm, however, 
poor layout and management can 
nullify the best organic techniques. 
Controlling erosion calls for other 
conservation efforts, too. 

More and more farmers these days 
use the old reliables—mulching, ter- 
racing, and contouring. Indeed, they 
are common practice rather than the 
exception today. 

But not so widely practiced is strip- 
cropping. A grass or legume or grain 
crop planted below an intertilled crop 
on a hillside not only keeps the land 
from washing, but adds to the yield 
per acre. Says one Illinois farmer 
whose whole farm is hilly and erod- 
ible, “A grain crop or legume below 
my corn is good insurance. When the 
water starts running, the grass or 
grain slows it down and strains out 
the silt. And I get 20 per cent more 
corn per acre.” 

Despite what many farmers think, 
strip-cropping is not a lot of extra 
work, nor is it expensive. Nearly five 
million acres are now being strip- 
cropped in the United States. 

When cash crops are done, always 
sow a cover crop. A field in vetch, 
rye, wheat, field brome or domestic 
ryegrass will lose one-tenth as much 
soil and water through erosion as one 
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left fallow all year. And their green 
manure value means extra profits from 
the following crop.. 

Good rotations serve the same pur- 
pose. Any land continuously in corn, 
potatoes, or other intertilled crops will 
lose soil and water in huge quantities. 
Cornell University tests show that a 
field of potatoes on a 14 per cent 
slope, for instance, will lose over 1,000 
times more soil and 150 times more 
water than grass on a 20 per cent 
slope. Proper rotations, like corn, 
oats, and clover, will double the row 
crop yield and reduce soil and water 
losses to a negligible minimum. 

All these methods, used singly and 
together, will help lick erosion. But 
if much of your land is sloping, or if 
you're in a region of heavy rainfall, 
you'll need more than these to pre- 
vent flooding, wet spots, or undue 
runoff from your acres. 

Here’s the Outdoor Hydraulic Lab- 
oratory, Stillwater, Oklahoma, to the 
rescue. A joint project between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station has 
developed designs and construction 
methods for easily built, inexpensive 
farm drainage channels. 

Once again, grass is the key to ero- 
sion control. Concrete and asphalt- 
lined channels, because they are cost- 
ly and difficult to construct, are im- 
practical for farms. But broad water- 
courses in round, triangular, or flat- 
bottomed shapes, are easily construct- 
ed, can be crossed by farm machinery, 
and provide hay or pasture as a bonus. 

Nothing gets a grip on soil like 
grass roots. Turn your garden full- 
force on a patch of bare earth. See 
the soil disappear? Now turn it on 
your lawn or pasture. The soil, firm- 
ly anchored by the grass’ dense hair- 
roots, stays put. Grass in drainage 
channels slows down flowing water, 
strains it out, and allows much of it 
to be absorbed into the subsoil; from 
there it seeps slowly into the streams, 
keeping them full for dry spells and 
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Drainage channels and waterways can be 
constructed easily today by power road- 
making equipment. 





Concrete block dam checks the speed of 
water at a dangerous spot on a grassed 
waterway. 





The completed grass waterway—tfine pro- 
tection against gullying. 
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even reviving dried-up springs. And 
the grass, by shattering raindrops into 
a fine spray, also deteats splash ero- 
sion. 

The 75-acre Stillwater project, su- 
pervised by engineer W. O. Rees, 
tested over 25 grasses to find the best 
ones for runoff control. The ideal 
grass must be able to anchor soil 
firmly under intermittent but heavy 
flows, should be long-lived but easily 
and quickly established, and must not 
become a pest in adjacent fields. 

The closest to this ideal seems to be 
Bermuda grass—the old “devil grass.” 
Planted in a silt loam test channel on 
a five per cent slope, Bermuda grass 
was subjected to 13 hours continuous 
flow of water at a speed of eight feet 
per second. Its dense roots held the 
soil so well less than a quarter-inch 
eroded away. 

Weeping lovegrass in a similar test 
channel was effective against a water 
velocity of 3.5 feet per second. Easily 
established, producing good hay or 
pasture and sometimes a valuable seed 
crop, weeping lovegrass is the best 
“clump” grass for this purpose. Other 
clump grasses, like buffalo grass or 
crabgrass, because they do not form 
a close sod, are subject to “scouring” 
on the upstream side of the clumps. 
The water eddies around the clumps, 
ripping away the soil and forming 
gullies between them. Keep them for 
light flows on gentle slopes. 

Where Bermuda grass is unavail- 
able, others are almost as good; in 
the South, centipede grass; in the 
West, brome grass; across the central 
U. S., Kentucky bluegrass and Sudan 
grass. In the central and southern 
regions, lespedeza and kudzu are ex- 
cellent, restoring poor, steep, erodible 
land and providing fine pasture. Most 
of these grasses will stand velocities of 
up to five feet a second on slopes as 
steep as 10 per cent. 

The best channels are usually the 
existing natural draws; they should 
be broad and shallow without abrupt 
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changes in grade or cross-section. 
Some natural sodded draws can be 
made into good waterways simply by 
improving the vegetation or doing a 
little straightening or regrading. 

Constructing a channel where none 
exists is an easy job with ordinary 
farm equipment—plow, grader, dozer 
or terracer. The round-bottom is 
probably the best shape, as it can be 
easily built by a bulldozer working 
back and forth across the channel. 
But if you have a highly erodible soil, 
the V-shaped, which allows faster 
movement of water in the center and 
thus picks up less silt, is better. The 
flat-bottom has the not-too-important 
advantage of being easier to establish 
new vegetation on. Where the chan- 
nel is to be crossed by machinery, or 
if the grass is to be maintained by 
mowing, the side slopes should not 
rise more than one foot in every five 
feet of horizontal width. 

Uniformity of cover is very impor- 
tant. A few bare spots can spell the 
ruin of a good channel. Add plenty 
of organic matter when planting to 
give the grass a good start. In propa- 
gating Bermuda grass, the best method 
is to plow the channel bed, disk in a 
quantity of roots raked from any 
place where Bermuda grows, roll and 
water. A year’s growth will be high 
enough to check erosion; try to keep 
water out of the channel till the grass 
is well established. For faster growth, 
cut the Bermuda sod in strips and 
lay it in place. Once established, 
mowing or controlled grazing will 
keep the grass in good shape. 

Your Soil Conservation Agent will 
help you design and construct your 
waterways. You'll also find Leaflet 
No. 257 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture helpful. 

At least one-half the acreage farmers 
are now using for intertilled and close- 
growing crops, says the S.C.S., needs 
better protection from erosion. With 
good drainage facilities, the produc- 
tion output of at least 6,500,000 acres 
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could be substantially boosted. A 
survey of “before-and-after” yields of 
farms which recently improved their 
drainage showed that the average 
“bonus” in terms of bushels per acre 
was: wheat, 5; corn, 18; soybeans, 10; 
potatoes, 39; grain sorghum, 20. 
With good drainage, crop drowning 
is virtually impossible. So are wet 
spots, those stubborn water-traps that 
just never dry up. Connect them with 
drainageways, and you can farm, in- 
stead of farm around them. 
Maximum production per acre, 
without loss of soil, is the aim of ero- 
sion protection. A high E. Q. for 
your farm will mean added income 
for you and more security for the 
generations that follow you. 
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Prevention 
magazine 


Don't miss a single issue of J. I. 
Rodale’s popular health magazine. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for 
$1.00 (cash with order)! 


Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7, or five years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 

Prevention, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 
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To Burn or Not to Burn 


Mont H. Saunderson 


Burning of grazing land on California hillsides has short-term 
benefits, but continued burning can lead to disastrous erosion. 


From Western Land and Water Use, U. of Oklahoma Press 


ie THE Great Central Valley dis- 
trict of California, which reaches 
some four hundred miles from Red- 
ding in the north to Bakersfield in 
the south, autumn fires rage in the 
brush, or chaparral, zone of the foot- 
hills and mountains. 

And torrid words rage over the ef- 
fects of those fires upon the precious 
few inches of the earth’s topsoil—the 
part of the earth that sustains us. 

These chaparral lands and_ the 
grasslands of the hills below consti- 
tute quite an important range-land 
resource for the California range 
cattle and sheep industry. It is only 
fair to say that these brushlands are 
not high-value lands; that the ero- 
sion of their topsoil would not be a 
loss comparable to the destruction of 
croplands. Yet any considerable ero- 
sion from the brush zone sends sedi- 
ment into the rivers and reservoirs 
and often directly into the irrigation 
systems and onto the croplands of the 
valley farms. 

Forest and range scientists refer to 
the plant cover of these California 
chaparral lands as the “Mediterranean 
type” because of their climatic and 
ecologic comparability with the simi- 
lar lands of Spain, Italy, Greece, and 
North Africa. This Mediterranean 
type of natural vegetation is one that 
develops in a climate characterized 
by hot, arid summers and cool, moist 
winters. 

We may deduce what is now hap- 
pening to the Mediterranean type in 
California by observing what happen- 
ed under similar treatment of it in 
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Spain, Italy, Greece, and Morocco. 
Fire, used periodically to remove the 
brush and increase the grazing, caused 
the topsoil to erode from the hills. 
Eventually the hills became barren 
and stony—incapable of producing 
any but the most hardy types of vege- 
tation. 


Where there is a natural forest 
zone above the chaparral zone of the 
mountains—usually the situation for 
the Mediterranean type of California 
—fire extends the chaparral upward 
into the forest zone. Thus, before 
creation of the national forests in 
California, the practice of burning the 
Mediterranean type caused quite an 
extension of the type upward into 
lands that are now national forests. 
Mostly, however, the lands now burn- 
ed lie below the boundaries of the 
national forests. These private lands 
constitute the range land for stock 
ranges. 


In the California Central Valley, 
the deterioration of the land due to 
repeated burning is not, as a rule, 
rapid or spectacular. But where the 
burning of this vegetative type is on 
geologically active lands—as on some 
of the lands of the San Bernardinos 
and other mountains of Southern 
California—the results become dis- 
astrously apparent. Here, removal of 
the land cover by fire has caused great- 
ly accelerated runoff, floods, and mud 
and rock flows, with heavy damage to 
urban property and to valuable agri- 
cultural lands. 


Nevertheless, the burning goes on, 
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extensively, in the Cen- 
tral Valley. Perhaps this 
is inevitable as long as 
these lands are used for 
range livestock produc- 
tion. Repeated burning 
of lands having this 
Mediterranean type of 
cover results in a change 
in soils and plant cover 
favoring a _preponder- 
ance of the “fire type” 
of vegetation. That is, 
the harder, less palata- 
ble, denser-growing types 
of brush increase, and 
the perennial grasses give 
way to the usually less 
desirable annuals. 

Burning increases the 
need for burning, if 
grazing use is to con- 
tinue. 

In those parts of the 
national forests where 
the brush zone had been 
induced or extended, we 
see the results, since crea- 
tion of the national for- 
ests, of protection from 
fire. Grazing capacity has been very 
much diminished by the cessation of 
brush-burning. That forest regenera- 
tion, though slow, will in time prevail, 
is the view of the forest scientists. 
But from some ranchers come de- 
mands for use of fire to reopen these 
lands for grazing. Failure to “light 
burn” these lands, they say, has caused 
a stagnation of both the forest growth 
and the forage production. Is it not 
significant that the Mesta, or stock- 
growers’ association of Spain, had suf- 
ficient political power during some 
six hundred years (from A.p. 1200 to 
1800) to defeat any opposition to con- 
tinued burning over of the now barren 












































U. 8. Forest Service 


California range burnt naturally before man came along, 
but not as often nor as damagingly. 


and stony wild lands of the Iberian 
Plateau? 

Let us note here that the Mediter- 
ranean type of brushlands of Cali- 
fornia did undergo a great deal of 
burning in their wild state, before use 
as range for domestic livestock. Such 
burning, though, was not at regular 
and frequent intervals—not every 
three to six years, as now. Extensive 
and significant are the changes in 
the vegetation on these lands; even 
more important are the changes which 
we now see in the soils of these lands. 

Can the loss of this land resource 
be avoided without drastic change in 
the ownership of these lands? 
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Miscellany 


News items of interest 
to organic farmers everywhere. 


Wasted Sewage Sludge 
Valuable as Fertilizer 
From The Tacoma News Tribune 
American taxpayers today are pay- 
ing about $40,000,000 a year to get 
rid of sewage sludge that could be sold 
as fertilizer for nearly $500,000,000. 
The President's Water Resources 
Policy commission said that this same 
sludge could be applied to land and 
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transform hundreds of thousands of 
acres into fertile farms. 

Sewage plants dump or burn ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons of it an- 
nually. The Blue Plains plant here 
in Washington is paying $2 a ton to 
have the sludge hauled away and 
dumped, according to the commission. 

The commission’s experts said that 
sludge is not only an excellent fertil- 
izer, but equals tankage or cottonseed 
meal as a source of organic nitrogen. 
As a fertilizer it can boost crop yields. 

Actual tests have shown that heavy 
applications can make nearly worth- 
less farm land produce normal crops 
in two or three years. Sludge can step 
up crop yields 20 per cent on normal 
farms. 

Sludge contains not only nitrogen, 





‘Get Your Neighbor 


Doing it! 


START OTHERS ON THE ROAD TO 
Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 10 free 
subscription booklets that you can use to induce your friends 
to subscribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace every 
subscription to your efforts and pay you a commission for it. 
Request them from The Organic Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
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LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 
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but phosphoric acid, potash and 20 
trace elements vital for plant growth, 
such as calcium, magnesium, iron and 
copper. 

More important, sewage sludge con- 
sists of 40 per cent humus, which is 
essential to permit air and water to 
reach growing plant roots, according 
to data gathered by the commission. 

Most sewage plants give away sludge 
to anyone willing to haul it off the 
premises. Properly processed sludge 
has very little odor and health au- 
thorities say it is “reasonably safe” of 
harmful bacteria. 

A few smart farmers have been fer- 
tilizing their crops with sewage sludge 
for years. To date, no case has arisen 
of any sickness traceable to its use. 

Doubling the 20,000,000 tons now 
wasted, to include the sludge in the 
sewage dumped directly into rivers, 
lakes and bays by cities without treat- 
ment plants, could bring a return to 
taxpayers of nearly $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 

The President’s commission said 
that when it comes to wasting natural 
resources, it would be hard to find as 
glaring an example as unused sewage 
sludge. 


Incinerators and Life 
From The Boston Herald 

The proposal by Public Works 
Commissioner Hyland for the con- 
struction of three or four refuse in- 
cinerators in key locations throughout 
the city deserves vigorous support. It 
is in essence a plan that has been 
fostered for years by the Finance Com- 
mission. It would take Boston out 
from under the enormously costly dis- 
posal of refuse by dumping. 

Yet, the fact that the only practical 
alternative to dumping is incineration 
represents a serious failure of sanitary 
science. For neither dumping nor in- 
cineration return broadcast to the 
soil the elements that are being mined 
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‘ Authoritative, enjoyable, written 
or recommended by 


Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. /. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 


ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 


trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by /. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many full-page pho- 
tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 
farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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ACTUMUS 


Stretch It With Sawdust This Fall 


Write for free folder explaining how easily Actumus- 
treated sawdust can be prepared. NOW you can actually 
DIG IN sawdust. Your soil and crops will show marked 
improvement noxt year, and get better still the second 
year. Only moderate applications required. 

When sowing Fall and Winter crops mix seeds with dry 
ACTUMUS powder, for better germination and strong 
root growth. Better still drill ACTUMUS along the rows 
with seeding machine just before sowing. ACTUMUS is 
a completely natural product. Odorless. Cannot bura. 
No other materials needed. 





4-lb.—$1.25,  4-Ib.—$2.25, 1-Ib.—$4.25, 5-Ib.—$17.50 
postpaid. In Bulk 20-ib. $48, 100-Ib. $200. Bulk dis- 
counts to Commercial Growers and Farmers. Write for 
free information to: 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES 
P. 0. Box 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS 
Sumnecytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 
ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
411 North Broadway St. Louis 2, Me. 


Dealers’ and Distributors’ enquiries to: 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 


1270 Broadway New York 1 
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 SPECIAL--for the 
largest, earliest Sweet Peas, 
Fa don’t wait till spring, plant 
this fall. To try it yourself, 
~ send for this special offer. 
$1.00 Value for 25c! Six finest colors-- 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, White, 
Salmon-Pink--all 6 Pkts. seeds, with 
planting directions, postpaid for 25c. 
Or send $2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces, ' oz. of 
each color (save $1.10). Order Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Address: 356 Burpee Building 

at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


WORM SECRETS REVEALED 





NOW IN SECOND EDITION 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 

CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms: The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
gone fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don’t 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 

oe that will save you money. Send Dollar 

to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22. Bessemer, Alabama 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft, creosote and soot—prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This copper pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet address: 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
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from it by our modern intensive farm- 
ing. 

The great need is for some eco- 
nomical method by which all the ref- 
use which originally came from the 
soil could be converted into material 
that could be returned to the soil. 
For the products of the soil represent 
the only renewable resources on the 
earth we dwell in. 

We are terribly slow in learning 
that the world is not an inexhaustible 
treasure house. 


The Soil And Health 


From The Washington Grange News 


A successful, well-represented farm- 
er informed us recently that he had 
eliminated Bang’s disease from his 
dairy herd, not with medicines or 
slaughter but by “mineralizing” the 
soil on which his pastures and grains 
were grown. He said he had followed 
a special soil test and fertilization pro- 
gram prescribed for his land; and that 
this had almost doubled the protein 
content of his alfalfa. Another farm 
owner reported that his treated soils 
produced fruits and berries of such 
quality that he had a standing order 
from a large wholesale concern to buy 
everything he could produce. Still 
another is said to have cured his calves 
of an obscure ailment just by adding 
cobalt to his soil. 

This sort of talk, of course, is frown- 
ed upon by some of those who hold 
positions as experts in the field of 
soil nutrition. They use terms like 
“quackery” and “faddist” to describe 
any notable departure from orthodox 
fertilization methods. 

Genuine science, above all, is open 
minded. Instead of remaining tied to 
textbooks answers, it constantly ex- 
plores new fields of inquiry. It has 
little time for scoffing at radical ideas; 
it is too busy stirring up radical ideas 
of its own. Yet, because of the all- 
powerful profit motive, we are more 
likely to get new weapons of chemical 
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warfare instead of more knowledge of 
how to work peaceably with nature. 

Nature knows more about fertility 
and health than man has ever dis- 
covered. We do not know for sure 
whether we're getting our money’s 
worth from present methods of fer- 
tilization; but we do know that an 
increasing percentage of our young 
men have been found unfit for mili- 
tary service, according to draft board 
records. It is not illogical to assume 
that this unfitness could be traced di- 
rectly to the soils on which our foods 
are produced, since no man has ap- 
parently been able to derive much 
nourishment from air or moonlight 
except when running for office or 
after a member of the fair sex. 

We have a duty to probe deeply for 
the basic causes of our nutritional 
problems. And since nature’s destruc- 
tive organisms thrive best where they 
find ill-nourished, weakened victims, 
it is safe to assume that the answer to 
our fertility problems may be tied 
closely to our problems of pest con- 
trol and public health in general. 


Health Board Asks No Corn Husks 
In Garbage Pails 
From the Northampton, Mass. Gazette 


The board of selectmen, acting as 

the board of health, last night again 
appealed to householders to refrain 
from throwing corn husks into the 
garbage, since the material with which 
the husks are sprayed by the farmers 
is injurious to swine to which the 
garbage is fed. An appeal was made 
earlier in the season as the corn-eat- 
ing period started. 
Ed. That frightening note concludes 
this department for this month. 
Doesn’t this board of health care about 
the possible injury to human beings 
from the poisoned corn husks? If the 
poison is powerful enough to injure 
hogs visibly, part of it will certainly 
penetrate into the ear itself. 
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‘For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 


Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
round of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
ast, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 











The ‘‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 

can cure it of unpleasantness Just 

sprinkle over waste Odors reduced 

or eliminated Waste converted into 

ash-like fertilizer-humus $2.00 size 

good for many months’ treatment 

ActivO is also amazingly useful for - 
making compost, activating soils and NO ovor/ 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes only $1. and 


$2., p'pd 
Dealers or Benson- 
Maclean, Box 22, 
Bridgeton, Ind. 









CTIV 


WANTED! 


Strictly Organically Raised Grains 
Wheat, rye, flint corn, buckwheat, soy- 
beans. In Quantity — Premium Prices. 


Write Box 10, THE ORCANIC FARMER, 46 
South West St., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

















WEAR THIS BUTTON 


Attractive bronze buttons with 

green enamel border—the offi- 

cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 











Congress Cross Examines 





The Chemical Men 


The searching attitude of Representative Delaney’s 
Committee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Food 
has produced the most fascinating reading of the year. 


Mr. Kleinfeld: Dr. Bishopp, is 
parathion widely used as an insecti- 
cide? 

Dr. Bishopp: Well, if you mean 
widely, in the sense of over large areas, 
or large numbers of different crops, I 
would say not particularly. It is more 
or less restricted to certain extensive 
crops, such as wheat, in the case of 
the green bug, and to some extent on 
fruit for fruit insects. 

In our recommendations regarding 
the use of parathion, it is the practice 
of the Department and of many of 
the states, to restrict the recommenda- 
tions to special problems, that is, 
problems where the insects cannot 
well be controlled by other less haz- 
ardous material....we recommended 
against the employment of hand ap- 
plicators where a man would be con- 
tinuously exposed. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Is it used on fruits 
at all? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes, it is used to a 
considerable extent on fruits. Most 
of that, however, is not in accordance 
with the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: What do you méan 
it is not in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations? 

Dr. Bishopp: We have felt that 
... this material should only be used 
by men who are informed on _ the 
hazards involved, proper usage and 
proper dosage, and therefore it is kept 
in rather strict control. 

Mr, Kleinfeld: You have not rec- 
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ommended against its use on fruits, 
have you? 

Dr. Bishopp: Not specifically. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Now, if parathion 
is highly toxic to all species of ani- 
mals—it is, is it not? 

Dr. Bishopp: That is right. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: In fact it is among 
the most toxic of materials commonly 
used for pest control? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Is it a fact that 
exposure to various organic phos- 
phoric compounds has caused several 
deaths and moderate to severe acute 
poisoning in a comparatively large 
number of persons? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes. There have 
been eight deaths directly attributable 
to the use of parathion. Those cases 
were of acute poisoning due to men 
handling the material, either putting 
it into airplanes or applying it them- 
selves. (There then followed a dis- 
cussion of illness and toxemia, as well 
as poisoning.) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Dr. Bishopp, what 
is a safe residue level, in your opinion, 
on any one item of the diet for para- 
thion? 

Dr. Bishopp: I think a statement 
has been published by the Food and 
Drug Administration that two parts 
per million may be safe. J feel that 
is perhaps a bit high with a material 
as poisonous as that. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: There is a paper 
entitled, “Absorption of DDT and 
Parathion by Fruits’ which was pre- 
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sented at the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in 1949 by four rep- 
resentatives of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The report shows that, based 
on the weight of the peel only, ap- 
proximately three to five parts per 
million of parathion were found in 
the peel of Valencia oranges six 
months after treatments were started 
with a standard dose. 

Dr. Bishopp: California Valencia 
oranges have pretty thick skins, and 
they can hold quite a lot of material 
of that kind. I think there is authen- 
tic evidence that it does enter the peel 
of citrus fruits. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: And would not the 
parathion contained in the peel of 
such an orange be present in orange 
juice that might be squeezed from 
such oranges? 

Dr. Bishopp: I suppose there 
might be a very slight bit removed 
under pressure with the oil. (Mr. 
Kleinfeld then quoted from the above- 
mentioned article.) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: So there is a lot 
that we have to learn about para- 
thion, is that correct? 

Dr. Bishopp: Certainly. (There 
then followed a discussion of Dr. 
Bishopp’s testimony given previously 
from prepared statements.) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Is it safe to assume 
that, after 1945, DDT applied as a 
dust or as a wettable powder in water 
would not be absorbed by cattle? 

Dr. Bishopp: I think that was a 
reasonably safe conclusion. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Did you bring out 
shortly after 19415 the recommenda- 
tion that it might not be safe, based 
on what had appeared in the litera- 
ture, to use DDT in dairy barns 
around cows? 

Dr. Bishopp: No, not right at the 
time. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You do not believe 
that you have sufficient information 
to warrant the issuance of a recom- 
mendation against the use of DDT 
on dairy cows or in barns? 
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Organic 
Gondening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1.00 
(cash with order)! For a year’s sub- 
scription at $3, three years at $7, or 
five years at $10.50, send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and you 
will be billed. Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 








COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 







Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens soil fine as wanted through per- 
forated screens. Free compost circular. 


0 c 
W-W GRINDER CORP. wicnita. kansas 


GrowYour Own GERANIUM Plants 


Save #5.22/ 











It’s So Eesy--just start seeds soon 
in any sunny window. And they’reso 
interesting to watch. The plants you 
grow for 10¢ would cost 35 to $6 to 
buy. Wonderful! for house plants, window boxes, 
and garden. Enormous flowerheads, gorgeous 
mixed colors. SPECIAL--20 Geranium is 10¢ 
with directions how togrow. Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
356 Burpee Building, at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


ORGANIC FARMERS! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste 
... leaves. garbage. etc (reduces garbage 
without odor!) Activates, conditions and 
sweetens soils...Many other uses. Organic. 
Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-ib 
compost, ** . 1350 Ib. size, $2.. 3 ton size, 
$6.99 prepaid 

Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogs, Except West Coast 
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With These Eleven Helpful Booklets 
You Can Make Your Garden Flourish 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matscnat. Discusses ata iris, lilies, peonies, 
etc. : 60c 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS a Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. . 60c 

SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, 
street trees, — trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens, etc ; ; ‘ 60c 

HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN oy Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to make any alae a success. 
Illustrated. 65¢ 

PLANNING THE HOME. GROUNDS ‘he Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build— 
remodel or start from the ground up, this 
book will help you sonia a beautiful setting 
for your home ° 65¢ 

HOUSE PLANTS—How to Gi Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c 

WILD CARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to produce the natural 
settings of rr. wild flowers in your 
garden . ‘ - $1.00 

FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40c 

THE CARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson Proper methods and prac- 
tices for ail types of gardening. ° $1.25 

THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 

THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a blooming beautiful 
garden all year . 

Total value $8.25 

BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 

vidually at the above prices. But if 

you order the entire packet you pay 

ONLY $6.60, saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 


TRY CRM FEED SUPPLEMENT! 


Conditions poultry and animals by sup- 
plying the mineral deficiencies of or- 
dinary diet. 

Stimulates complete utilization of nu- 
tritional values. 

Promotes better health, disease resis- 
tance, and larger yield. 

Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 
Write for pamphlet and trial size or 
2% Ibs. at $4.75 postpaid. 


COLAN RANCH MINERALS 


Box 670, Rte. 2 Sonoma, California 











SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 
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Dr. Bishopp: No. We felt safe in 
our recommendation of the use of 
DDT on livestock and in barns. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You said that dairy 
cows sprayed with DDT excreted it 
in the milk, and that shortly there- 
after the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine confirmed it and 
demonstrated that dairy cows that had 
been treated with DDT also excreted 
small amounts in their milk. When 
was this? 

Dr. Bishopp: Can you answer 
that, Dr. Knipling? (Dr. Edward F. 
Knipling, also of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, ap- 
peared with Dr. Bishopp at this hear- 
ing.) 

Dr. Knipling: The work of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, as I 
recall, was done in 1946. The work 
involved excessive doses of DDT, 
much higher dosages than were rec- 
ommended for insect control or dairy 
cattle.... I would like to point out 
that the quantities involved, the quan- 
tities of DDT involved in the milk, 
or that appeared in milk as when the 
insecticide is used for insect control, 
was on the order of an average of 
about 0.5 or 0.6 parts per million of 
DDT in the milk during the period 
of insect control. From the stand- 
point of average consumption, so far 
as the public is concerned, that prob- 
ably would not exceed 0.25 parts per 
million. 

(Following a discussion of dates 
of publication of the above informa- 
tion, the questioning continued.) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Is it your position 
that it is all right to have DDT in 
milk? 

Dr. Bishopp: No. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You refer to “un- 
reasonable restrictions” upon the use 
of pesticides. In the event that exist- 
ing laws were amended so as to re- 
quire that there be complete pre-test- 
ingtof pesticides before they are re- 
leased to the public, including chronic 
toxicity testing, would you consider 
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such a requirement to be an unrea- 
sonable restriction? 

Dr. Bishopp: I think we have 
essentially that requirement now. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Would you con- 
sider such a requirement to be an 
unreasonable restriction? 

Dr. Bishopp: No, I think not. I 
think it is essential to have pre-testing. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You said unreason- 
able restrictions upon the use of pesti- 
cides “will tend to stifle research.” 
Would such a legal requirement tend 
to stifle research, in your opinion? 

Dr. Bishopp: If I caught all of 
the statement you read, I think it 
would not. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Did we know as 
much about DDT when it was first 
employed in agriculture as we do 
now? 

Dr. Bishopp: Naturally not. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: So that under 
existing law it was used widely with- 
out knowing nearly enough about it. 

Dr. Bishopp: Without 
all about it. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: We did not know 
that it would be absorbed by dairy 
cows, did we? 

Dr. Bishopp: That is true. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: And if you 


knowing 


had 


known that, you would have advised 
against its use, is that correct? 

Dr. Bishopp: If we knew then 
what we know about it today, we 
would have advised against its use for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Dr. Bishopp, on 
page 13 of your statement, you dis- 
cuss the chlorinated hydrocarbons. 
What are a few of those? 

Dr. Bishopp: Well, DDT was the 
first one that came into general use, 
and benzene hexachloride, toxaphene, 
chlordane, and TDE are examples. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: I see. If the facts 
which are known about chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, if those facts were 
known when they were permitted for 
use on crops and cattle and in dairy 
barns— 

Dr. Bishopp: They 
been recommended for use on crops 
to be fed to dairy animals because 
we recognized from the early work 
with DDT that they could be, that 
the materials could be excreted in the 
milk. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: On page ten of 
your statement, you say that “it should 
be pointed out that not one case of 
human death has been proved as due 
to exposure to DDT used as an in- 


have never 
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secticide.” Now by exposure, do you 
mean effects upon people who have 
eaten foods containing some DDT 
residues? 

Dr. Bishopp: That is part of it, 
yes. By exposure, we mean exposure 
in any way. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Well, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation of March 10, 1951, a report of 
the Committee on Pesticides appears 
entitled, “Pharmacologic and Toxi- 
cologic Aspects of DDT.” The report 
does set forth a number of cases of 
poisoning due to DDT exposure. 

Dr. Bishopp: Due to DDT insecti- 
cides, not DDT as such, I believe. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Will you please 
explain that, sir? 

Dr. Bishopp: In using DDT and 
many other insecticides, we have 
combinations. We must have solvents 
and we must have carriers, and a great 
many of these cases of illness have 
been due to the kerosene or acetone 
that is used for a solvent. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Aren't the solv- 
ents taken into consideration? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes, sir, they are 
taken into consideration, naturally. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: There have been 
cases where people have been poison- 
ed due to DDT substances, isn’t that 
correct? 

Dr. Bishopp: That is true of prac- 
tically everything that is commonly 
used. Misuse results in an adverse 
effect. 

Chairman: How many death cer- 
tificates were given, that you know 
of, on DDT poisoning? 

Dr. Bishopp: Well, I imagine five 
or six, or four or five, or something 
like that. 

Chairman: Was it later determined 
that the cause of death was not due 
to DDT poisoning? 

Dr. Bishopp: Many of those that 
were investigated by competent au- 
thorities were shown clearly not to 
have been DDT poisoning. 


Mr.. Horan: Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
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ject to that answer. I never have 
heard of anyone who was killed by 
insecticides and I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if you were to bring the 
Food and Drug people in here, that 
they would testify to that point. 

Chairman: I have just asked that 
question and the answer was about 
a half dozen, approximately, deaths 
that were caused by them. 

Mr. Horan: Deaths? 

Dr. Bishopp: Due to parathion, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan: I would like to see 
the evidence. 

Dr. Bishopp: I think— 

Mr. Horan: Oh, you said para- 
thion. 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes. 

Mr. Horan: Well, I agree with 
you. That’s deadly, it is highly vola- 
tile and it is not even before the pur- 
view of this committee because as a 
residue it does not exist. That is not 
for the general public, that is a pro- 
ducer who is in peril there. It is not 
the consuming public. 

Dr. Bishopp: I think we should 
emphasize again that so far as we are 
aware there is not a single instance 
of death that has been caused by the 
use of DDT as an insecticide. 

Mr. Horan: Well, if it will help 
you any, I will drink a glassful of 
arsenic right here that we use for in- 
secticides, if anybody wants to see me 
do it. I have probably consumed sev- 
eral gallons in putting it on trees. 

Dr. Bishopp: We must consider 
dilution, of course, and most of these 
things when actually applied are in a 
dilute form and even though they 
may be highly toxic in a concentrated 
form, in the diluted form they may 
be perfectly safe if the proper pre- 
cautions are used. 

(There then followed a discussion 
of various aspects of toxicity.) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: The general coun- 
sel for the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America has said that a manufacturer 
of a pesticide should not market it 
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for use in food until (1) he makes an 
advance scientific residue determina- 
tion which are required to protect 
both the consuming public and food 
manufacturers; and (2) he can pro- 
vide the latter with the scientific in- 
formation necessary to solve the resi- 
due problem. Do you agree with that? 

Dr. Bishopp: Well, that is put- 
ting a lot of responsibility on the 
manufacturer. The residue problems 
are extremely complex. They involve, 
right across the board, the work of 
our Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine.. We do not want dis- 
coloring or harmful materials, and, 
really, to expect the manufacturer to 
come up with complete answers to 
these residue problems is indeed ex- 
pecting a great deal. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Why is that true? 
We require the manufacturer of a new 
drug to give complete information to 
the government before it is marketed, 
so why is it unreasonable to require 
similar data from the manufacturer 
when poison is being used on a food 
product? 

Dr. Bishopp: First, there is a de- 
termination as to what is the residue 
problem, the degree to which the 
public health is endangered by per- 
sistent materials that remain on crops. 
That, of course, is part of the work 
of the manufacturer. It is his deter- 
mination. However, the grocery 
manufacturer is trying to put some 
of his own responsibility, I think, over 
on the other man. He is dodging 
some responsibility. The apple pro- 
cessors found a way of removing DDT 
from their apples. It took some time, 
and it took some work, but they say 
that they are not concerned about 
DDT residues on apples at all for pro- 
cessing baby foods, because they know 
how to take it off. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Is it incorrect that 
these organic insecticides reach the 
market for general use before ade- 
quate information is available on 
either the acute or chronic toxicity of 
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@ Zymothermic com- 
posters (Pat'd) house- 
hold and farm sizes; 
also plans for construc- 
tion. 


@ Digestors (Pat'd) 
mechanized, continuous 
flow, used by cities 
and manufacturers of 
organic fertilizer since 
1929 for odorless dis- 
posal large quantities 
organic wastes. In op- 
eration this country 
treating cannery waste, 
garbage, sludges, and 
manures; Central Amer- 
ica treating all garbage 
and sewage of large 
city; Australia treating 
unassorted garbage; 
France, Morocco, and 
Africa treating garbage 
and fruit waste. 


@ Franchises granted 
for cities or states in 
open territory. 


@ Complete organic fertilizer, ORCANO, sold 
from New Jersey to Texas by bag, ton, or 
carload. 





@ Manufacturers all forms soil improving bac- 
teria since 1905; activators for composting and 
composters since 1912. 


@ We also make a complete organic food 
called CHLOROVIM, containing protein richer 
than in meat, high in vitamins and organic 
minerals needed to balance deficiencies in food. 


@ Trace minerals. 
@ Pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria. 
@ Bulgarian Yoghurt. 


EARP-THOMAS Laboratories, Inc. 


HAMPTON NEW JERSEY 










Newest and best 





verieties of 


PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 


BEAUTIFUL 32-PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don't delay, write today. A postcard will do. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


BOX 149 McMINNVILLE. TENN. 


MEN — WOMEN—————7 
New! Wheat Germ Oil 


with a punch: carrot oil added 
Each ounce contains all the intrinsic factors 
of the best EXTRACT method oils (superior 
to the pressed kind) including 90 mg. natur- 
al alpha and mixed tocopherols, plus 5,000 
units of carotene vitamin A. This is a Bio 
Brand exclusive. At stores or postpaid direct 


if unavailable. 
4 oz. $1.50 pint $4.90 qt. $8.90 


SCHIFF BIO BRANDS ,,.,.0°7. 9° 


Jersey City 3, N.J. 




















the chemicals involved? Do you agree 
with that point? 

Dr. Bishopp: | disagree with the 
statement that they were for general 
use. These recommendations are all 
restricted to specific crops, specific in- 
sects... Now, the impression seems 
to be that the Department of Agri- 
culture is paying little attention to 
these serious problems, and I want to 
dispel that impression, if I can. 

Chairman: I don’t think that is 
the impression we have at all. 

Dr. Bishopp: We have a group of 
chemists, as I said a while ago, who 
I think are the best chemists in the 
world in insecticide work, working 
almost day and night on the question 
of residues. We believe that there is 
need for more work and continual 
need for more work, but the idea that 
these things are turned loose on the 
public without any restriction is ab- 
solutely erroneous. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: On page 21 of 
your, statement you say, “Certain in- 
formation on new insecticides is lack- 
ing.” What kind of information is 
lacking? 

Dr. Bishopp: Well, we might not 
know the effect of the material on 
bacteria. Jt is desirable to know 
whether insecticides are bacteriacides 
as well as insecticides. In many in- 
stances we don’t go into that thorough- 
ly. I don’t like to make this statement 
before a Congressman, but we have 
been pushing rather hard to get bet- 
ter support of toxicological research 
on pesticides. We feel that we need 
more of that kind. We are pushing 
hard to get industry to put more 
money into the question of methods 
of analysis. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Is the position of 
your bureau different on the use of 
chlordane? 


Dr. Bishopp: We are not, and 
never have recommended chlordane 
on food crops, nor in places where 
food might become contaminated. 
We have recommended chlordane for 
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control of grasshoppers under certain 
conditions. It is used in relatively 
small amounts and it is supposed to 
be used, for the most part, by compe- 
tent people. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: And you recom- 
mended it for what uses, sir? 

Dr. Bishopp: It is recommended 
mainly for use in the control of cock- 
roaches and ants, and those uses in- 
volve application to limited areas. 

Dr. Hedrick: What effect do they 
have on caterpillars? 

Dr. Bishopp: They are fairly ef- 
fective on caterpillars, but they are 
not recommended on crops even 
though they may be devastated by 
caterpillars or other insects. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Does your depart- 
ment still recommend chlordane for 
use in fly control in barns? 

Dr. Bishopp: It is not recom- 
mended specifically. 

Dr. Knipling: We are recom- 
mending chlordane fly control in 
barns with the exception of inside 
dairy barns and milk houses. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You believe it is 
quite safe to permit its use in barns? 

Dr. Bishopp: We recognize that 
chlordane is rather a poisonous ma- 
terial and certainly it should be 
handled very carefully, but applying 
chlordane to barns that are used for 
livestock other than dairy animals, 
the material is not generally available 
to the animals and we think it is safe 
to use it in that way. 

Mr. Horan: We have established, 
Dr. Bishopp, that the use of insecti- 
cides is necessary. We have proved 
that the longevity of man has been 
extended because of the use of insecti- 
cides on the common housefly and on 
mosquitoes, and we have to use it on 
fruits and vegetables and other good 
products for production, in order to 
make them get crops. 

I would like to know what branches 
of the government do conduct toxi- 
cological tests. Does the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
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conduct any toxicological tests? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes. 

Mr. Horan: Does the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
conduct toxicological tests? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes. 

(Several organizations having an 
interest in insecticides were named.) 

Dr. Hedrick: Do you believe that 
we have sufficient laws on the books 
to protect the general public against 
the various sprays and chemicals be- 
ing used? 

Dr. Bishopp: Yes, sir; in general, 
I think we have. 

Dr. Hedrick: What effect does 
chlordane have on vegetation on a 
lawn? 

Dr. Bishopp: It can be used with- 
out damage. 

Dr. Hedrick: Will it injure the 
grass, shrubs, and so on? 

Dr. Bishopp: No, not in propor- 
tions and formulations that are ap- 
propriate for that purpose. 

Dr. Hedrick: Can that be bought 
generally through the market now, or 
do you have to have a special permit 
to use it? 

Dr. Bishopp: No, it can_ be 
bought, I think, in the larger stores 
that handle material of that kind. 

Dr. Hedrick: That is all. 





Bacteria Detrimental 
To Milk Quality 

High temperatures kill bacteria and 
low temperatures prevent or retard 
their growth. The dairyman cools 
milk promptly and thoroughly to 
limit the growth of any bacteria con- 
tained in the milk. Tests on milk 
show, for example, that if held at 
40 degrees F. there is no growth of 
bacteria in a 16-hour period. During 
this same time however, there is a very 
slight growth if the temperature is 50 
degrees F. At 60 degrees F. in the 
same 16-hour period bacteria multiply 
15 times. The increase is 700 times 
at 70 degrees F. and 3000 times at 80 
degrees F. 
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Activated 


GREEN NUTRO 


THE NUMBER ONE NATURAL SOIL BUILDER! 





Why? 
Because it is economical! Long 
Lasting! Will not burn! Its acti- 
vated base (Patent Pending) Ss- 
sures immediate results. 


What is Green Nutro? 


A scientific blend of natural rocks 
supplying ample amounts of phos- 
phorus, potassium and thirty trace 
elements together with the acti- 
vated base. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 
Telephone — Keedysville 4961 


“The Home of Green Line Products.” 


AGE OF 
FABLE 


Y 
Thomas Bulfinch 


For reading . . . for reference . . . you will 
enjoy having the streamlined Rodale Press 
edition of the famous collection of world 
mythology. Drawings by Bogert; 176 
pages. Regularly $2.75; now only $1.00. 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 






































SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED © 


By J. I. RODALE 


. 








The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form. Here are the startling facts 
on how cancer is caused and how it 
may be prevented. 


Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence—give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 








List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 
DIRECTORY 


if you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 














You TRY NATURAL AND 
Are ORGANIC VITAMINS 


The foods you eat may have 
ess vital values than you 
What know. For better health, sup- 
plement your nutrition with 
this organic protective food! 
y V-Complette tablets. Derived 
ou from Fish liver, Bone Meal, 
Brewer's Yeast, B-12, Kelp for 
! a most complete natural vita- 
at! min and organic mineral for- 
mula 
60 tablets $2.50 
At health food stores. 
Postpaid direct if unavailable. 


SCHIFF BIO-FOODS 


Dept. OF IO Jersey City 3, N. J. 


100—$3.90 














Memos To Farmers 





The Organic Farming Movement 
Prods Research Scientists 


Primarily, the purpose of the or- 
ganic farming movement is to encour- 
age farmers to think for themselves 
and to set up a farming program along 
natural lines. Organic farmers listen 
with an intelligent ear to agricultural 
scientists, but do not take their say- 
ings as gospel and use the power of 
their own minds to decide which is 
right and which is wrong. 

But another purpose of organicul- 
ture is to effect a change on the think- 
ing of the scientists themselves—to 
show them that a chemical approach 
to farming is a short range one at best 
and is-not the answer to the perman- 
ent problem of feeding civilization 
generation after generation. 

Our program is having effect. The 
violent reaction of R. I. Throckmor- 
ton in Country Gentleman is only one 
sign. In the June issue of Soil Science 
—a journal reflecting true scientific 
thought—two Department of Agricul- 
ture men discuss the relation between 
organic fertilization and the nutrient 
value of crops. 

Their conclusion is that chemical 
fertilizers will produce just as healthy 
food as will organic fertilizers or any 
others—even though their own article 
contains evidence to the contrary. 

In one experiment with beans, the 
chemical fertilizers produced slightly 
higher vitamin C percentages the first 
year, but the next year the compost 
was 25 per cent higher. Other tests 
do not show much either way. 

But the experimental data _pro- 
duced by: Messrs. Brandt and Beeson 
here is not of primary interest, as even 
they state “the question...has not 
been answered” and they admit that 
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their experiment was not a “refined” 
one. 

What is intensely interesting to us 
is that these authors begin their re- 
port by saying that the organic farm- 
ing movement has “served as a mili- 
tant and sometimes maddening con- 
science for the research worker.” 

That is just why we are here and 
why this is being written. We—the 
farming public—must not sit as a row 
of bumps on a log and believe every 
word that comes out of America’s 
laboratories. Scientists have made our 
life more pleasant, and the benefits of 
science have not yet stopped coming. 

But scientists can be wrong, and a 
questioning, doubtful public can 
point out their errors quickest. 


—R. R. 





Making Compost of Garbage 
Is Everyone’s Job 


(Continued from page 22) 


that this article will serve as a con- 
cise summary for the use of people 
who want to get their own towns to 
start conserving garbage. The garbage 
problem has here been attacked from 
the point of view of the small town 
and the small operator. 

The problem of composting the 
garbage and sewage sludge of a city 
requires a far more complete outline 
of procedure. Engineering of the 
finest type is required to make a large 
plant work economically, as there are 
so few established plants to turn to 
for reference. Some day that problem 
will also be solved and there will be 
a vast flow of composted garbage back 
to the soil. Then we will have made 
a step towards realizing fully the agri- 
cultural productivity of our country. 

But it is the job of all citizens to 
keep the “garbage-into-compost” ques- 
tion before the eyes of the municipal 
authorities. 
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"WZ Interested in 
—, 


Zam learning to 
te? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. 1. RODALE 


A. new invention in word-finding 
which augments the synonym book. 
It contains lists of hundreds of thou- 
sands of words. If you have a noun 
it finds an adjective or verb to go 
with it. If you have your verb it 
gives a suitable adverb to collab- 
orate with it. It also indicates 
coupling words for adjectives. Mirac- 
ulously transforms literary styles. 
1350 double-column pages, thumb- 
indexed. $6.95 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 


A new type of synonym book. Quick- 
ly helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabu- 
lary. 216 pages, large type. $3.50 


Short Story Writing 
by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 


Step-by-step guidance by popular ed- 
itor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $2.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 


Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation. 8711 Medford ®t.. Loe Angeles 68, Calif 


Bares 


Send Posteard Today 
for big 75th Anniversary 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE, 
introducing finest zinnias ever created! 

W. ATLEF BURPEE CO. 
356 Burpee Building--at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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There Is Enough Organic Matter 


With The Editor, By J. I. Rodale 


have broken loose and it is lying many 
feet deep along the beaches so that 
it is disturbing the resort people. No 
one has found a way to get rid of it 
yet. But there are processes by which 
such material could be made available 
for land use. 

It is ironic that so much, soil from 
the erosion of our lands finds its way 
into the sea, that it would be logical 
to find some way of getting it back, 
and seaweed is a ready-made method 
for the accomplishment of this ex- 
change. Who knows but if the Gov- 
ernment were to make a study of the 
amount of seaweed available in the 
oceans there would be a huge amount 
available for agriculture. This would 
be one of the finest subsidies that a 
Government could bestow upon its 
farmers, for seaweed is rich in the 
valuable trace mineral elements that 
our crops seem to lack. When our 
critics say that there is. not enough 
organic matter to go around they are 
right. There is not enough if the 
farmer is to try to get a supply based 
on the present organization of its 
supply, with the garbage incinerators 
of our big cities burning up huge 
amounts every day, with sewage being 
dumped out at sea, with no regard 
being given to what will no doubt be 
referred to later by a more intelligent 
generation as the greatest crime of the 
Twentieth Century. 

This is what I mean: The Govern- 
ment will no doubt have to regulate 
the chemurgic use of organic farm 
residues. By chemurgy is meant the 
use of crops for other than food uses. 
For example, making industrial al- 
cohol from corn, using farm crops to 
make synthetic tires, and making wall- 
board out of sugar cane wastes, are 
examples of the application of chem- 
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(Continued from page 19) 


urgy. The need for this organic mat- 
ter to be returned to the soil is more 
urgent than the industrial use, for it 
will add to the vitamins in the public’s 
food. But the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations are aiding and abetting 
the industrial interests who are ex- 
ploiting our farmlands and are ac- 
tually experimenting to find other 
ways so that what is supposed to be 
used for food production may be per- 
verted to other uses. 

There is much industrial organic 
waste available that the farmer is not 
aware of and that could add to his 
income in a material way. In the 
South one sees mountains of sawdust 
at saw mills, much of which is burn- 
ed up. This is valuable fertilizer 
material containing many of the need- 
ed soil nutrients and hormones. 

Only today I have returned from a 
trip to Alabama where I was called 
by a man who wishes to convert 600 
acres to the organic method. When I 
arrived there, I was amazed at the 
hundreds of sawdust piles I saw, which 
were the by-product of lumbering 
operations. Sheer laziness or stupidity 
permitted these piles to spoil the land- 
scape for from ten to twenty years. 
Many of them, as we dug down into 
them, were black from decay. This ma- 
terial can be had _ free for the hauling 
and makes a wonderful organic fer- 
tilizer. Many of these heaps were on 
this farmer’s own land. There is suf- 
ficient here to cover 6,000 acres rather 
than 600, but the Government agri- 
cultural college wear here is not edu- 
cating the farmer to its value and if 
I had not come upon them there they 
would have remained until they rot- 
ted into nothingness. 

There is leather dust from shoe fac- 
tories, brewery hops available in large 
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quantities, spent mushroom manure, 
cocoa wastes, cotton gin wastes, apple 
pomace from cider mills, cannery 
wastes, castor pomace, coffee wastes, 
eggshells from hatcheries containing 
much in the way of animal matter, 
felt wastes from hat companies and 
other wastes from textile mills, grape 
pomace, fish wastes, etc. A large farm 
that has a substantial yearly bill for 
chemical fertilizers can take the sav- 
ings from adopting the organic meth- 
od and apply it to the organization 
of a separate department with special 
equipment to secure and properly 
handle such waste organic matter. It 
might economically pay for a truck 
to go long distances to obtain such 
material, much of which can be ob- 
tained free. 

Take the case of the water hyacinth 
that is blocking many of our water- 
ways in the South. Government au- 
thorities in seeking ways to clear such 
impediments completely overlook the 
value of such green matter as a fer- 
tilizer, and as a result the methods 
they develop destroy this valuable 
weed, while at the same time the soils 
of nearby farms are seriously suffer- 
ing from lack of organic matter. 

A survey should be made by the 
Government as to how much of such 
kinds of plant matter is available, in- 
cluding other kinds such as Spanish 
moss, seaweed, etc. And in the realm 
of Government jurisdiction it is tragic 
when we see how many surplus crops 
are destroyed in order to keep prices 
up. 

We see tons and tons of potatoes 
that are ordered to be destroyed by 
the government, while the farms that 
produced those very same crops use 
nothing but chemical fertilizers. One- 
of the reasons for such sinful waste 
is the lack of knowledge and experi- 
ence in handling such surplus material. 
Being busy experimenting with arti- 
ficial fertilizers and considering any- 
one who goes out of his way to secure 
waste organic material as some kind 
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e 

We are thinking of next year fertiliza- 
tion of your soil. So are you. There is 
a blend suited for your crops. Tell us 
what you grow and we will recommend 
the proper blend of FER+TR—EL. The 
Organic Fertilizer that has “Everything 


in one package.” 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY 


Fullerton Maryland 








Be Good To Your 


INTESTINAL GARDEN 


Your intestines harbor a flora of millions of 
microscopic organisms . .. some very unfriend- 
ly ones...capable of producing common 
sluggishness and other associated ills. To 
encourage better intestinal flora, where the 
friendly colonic organisms predominate, sim- 
ply do this: Every morning, on arising, take 
a spoonful of W-Whey in a glass of hot 
water. W-Whey is the whole powdered 
plasma portion of Buttermilk. It contains a 
special carbohydrate that encourages the 
friendly lactic acid producing colonic or- 
ganisms and fights harmful, food decay-pro- 
ducing germs and stagnation. Result? Better 
digestive hygiene, better regularity, and less 
food putrefaction. 

-Whey is a food, not an irritating laxative 
medicine. Besides its colonic flora value, it 
is a rich concentrated source of food Cal- 
cium, phosphorus and other organic colloidal 
minerals. Give W-Whey a trial and feel like 
a million. Tall 17 oz. can $1. 5 Ibs. $3.75. 
At dietary food stores or if unavailable order 
postpaid direct from: 


BIO Brands 


Jersey City 3, N.J. Distr. 





















SAVE—Buy Direct From Manufacturer 
You'll like the smooth, powerful gear- 
driven, 1952 styles in the Walking 
Model, 2, 3, 44, 6 H.P. with power 
turning clutch for each wheel or the 
Riding Model—7} H.P. with automo- 
tive type differential. Attachments for 
plowing, sowing, cultivating, wood- 
sawing, snow-plowing, etc. EASY 
TERMS. Special; Discount to User 
Agents. FREE CATALOG! 


RICHFIELD 208 
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Connection and R. 
Range from 0 degrees to 220 degrees Fahrenheit 


Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometers with Two Connections—Also Furnished with Loggins Snicia 


Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometer with Point, 





FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 


Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 
Atlanta 1. Georgia 














HyperHumus 


(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 





TOP DRESS LAWNS NOW ..... For greener turf next 
year. For best results, work well into the soil. HYPER- 
HUMUS is a wonderful aid in planting spring-flowering 
bulbs. 

Ask your garden supply dealer for HYPER-HUMUS, in 
the moisture-sealed bag. Write us for folder B. 


HYPER - HUMUS CO. 
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of a fanatic or crack-pot, they are like 
babies when some such organic ma- 
terial comes their way and would 
rather burn it or give it away because 
of that lack of knowledge. Business 
establishments could never continue 
to exist if they were run on this basis. 
Witness the big packing companies 
who are reputed to use every part of 
the pig but the squeal. But the 
farmer, who raises pigs and who 
should know better, allows large por- 
tions of his product to be wasted. 

For the best way to get results and 
increased yields with the organic 
method an attempt should be made 
to bring in some organic matter from 
off the farm. In considering this as- 
pect of the subject we must bear in 
mind that once the organic matter is 
built up then the need for organic 
matter will be less. This might take 
about 15 years. After that by good 
farming methods, we could maintain 
the organic matter content of the soil 
much easier. The use of potash and 
phosphate rock, good rotations, the 
growing of the right kinds of green 
manure crops, having some animals 
and using all the organic wastes that 
originate on the farm would also be 
necessary. 

We must remember that a green 
manure crop growing on a farm whose 
organic matter content has been built 
up over a period of years, would fur- 
nish more organic matter and nu- 
trients than one on a farm that is low 
in organic matter. I can add one 
more salvo, before I lay down my pen. 
There is available much organic mat- 
ter from sources that do not originate 
from our farmlands and are thus an 
extra safety factor, outside of the for- 
_mula I have given above. One such 
important item could be seaweed and 
other sea products. Another is leaves 
from our forests. It not only would 
not harm them to take a portion of 
these leaves each year, but if not over- 
done it would actually help the forest 
because it is possible that too rich a 
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food supply causes too many trees to 
grow and tends to create overcrowd- 
ing and disease. The farmer must get 
away from his high-hat attitude that 
it is beneath his dignity to lower him- 
self to haul leaves and other organic 
wastes. His salvation depends on cur- 
ing himself of such an attitude. An- 
other source of outside organic matter 
is peat. There are millions of tons of 
it available. Then there is marsh hay 
and mud at the bottoms of lakes and 
rivers. I am getting six large truck- 
loads of rotted weeds taken from a 
drinking water reservoir of a nearby 
city. These are all outside of our 
farmlands. 

In conclusion let me quote from a 
letter dated June 19, 1950, received 
from Dr. Howard W. Higbee, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Soil Technology, of 
Pennsylvania State College, School of 
Agriculture. His final words were: 
“Our sewer systems are the biggest 
robbers of land fertility. The Ameri- 
cam people insist on dumping the fer- 
tility of the land into our streams so 
it will flow out into the ocean where 
it is gone forever. This is “food for 
thought.” This should be food for 
thoughtless scientists who are inex- 
tricably caught in the chemical web, 
who refuse to look to the right or to 
the left of them, who follow a single 
track of thinking, who refuse to ex- 
periment with an idea because it 
comes from persons who they think 
are crack-pots. If they do not soon 
begin to investigate the matter dis- 
cussed in this article, they will have 
upon their collective consciences a 
terrible crime toward their fellowmen. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
salers, write for 
prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. 


182 Chew Rd... Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N J 












Fallen Leaf Compost 


made with 





BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


means 


RICH FERTILIZER - TOP YIELDS 


Autumn leaves and other wastes offer tons of 
composting material—FREE! And conveniently 
in time for you to make compost that will give 
you prize vegetables, top yields. The difference 
between just another crop anc a really sensa- 
tional organic crop depends on what you do 
NOW, when tons of free organic matter are at 
your disposal. 

Just add bacterially enriched B.C.A. (Bacterial 
Compost Activator) to any vegetable or animal 
waste. This rich, black activator, laden with 
essential bacteria, gives you important biological 
balance and control—whether you compost in 
heaps or sheet compost. 

PLAY SAFE WITH COMPOST — ADD B.C.A. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


235 Halsey St., Newark, N. }. 





¢ 5 ISSUES for $I 


For special trial subscription to any of these 
valuable, fascinating monthly magazines 
edited by J. I. Rodale: 


PREVENTION: 2.28" 
Organic Gardening 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. F-10, Emmaus, Pa. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES GALORE 


Hickory cane $1.00. Dozen rope holters $7.95. Elec 


tric dehorner $9.95. Veterinary thermometer $1.25 Ss 
GY 






Livestock cobalt $1.00. Obstetrical chain $1.00. Elas- 
trator with 100 rubber bands $14.30. Castrating 


knife $1.25. Fifty mostitis blotters $1.00. All post 
poid, gquoranteed. Order from this ad. Write for free 
fe Nasco Stockmen’s Catalog. Most complete 


C= NASCO, Fort Atkinson 0, Wisconsin 








Better Than Fertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-ferti- 
lizer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves. garbage, etc.... (reduces gar- 
bage without odor!)...Activates, conditions 
and sweetens soils...Many other uses. Or- 
ganic Bacterial Odorless. Trial size for 
125 tb. compost No. 71-1025, $1, 1400 Ib 
sive No 71-1030 $2 


SEARS, ROEBUCK G COMPANY Catalogs; Stores 
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The Market Place 








All Purpose Shredder 


The Keston Organic Shredder is a 
machine which shreds rapidly all gar- 
den and plant materials for quick 
composting. Damp as well as dry 
leaves can be easily shredded because 





of an adjustable feed board. The 
Keston Organic Shredder can be used 
with an electric motor for 14, 34, or 
114 H.P. gasoline engine which may 
be driven from the power takeoff of 
a machine or tractor. Inquiries. are 
invited by Philip S. Wells, Dept. MP, 
Organic Implements and Products 
Co., Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, 
N. J. 


Thermcap 


A “Thermcap” for sheltering chim- 
neys from rain and snow without cap- 
ping the smoke stream, is manufac- 
tured by The Wigwam Flue Top 
Company. They claim that by main- 
taining a dry condition, the chimney 
and flues are kept clean at all times 
with a better draft and fuel savings. 


Full information can be obtained 
from The Wigwam Flue Top Co., 
325 Washington Street, Abington, 
Mass. 
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New Harroplow 


The Farmers Tool and Equipment 
Co. report their new Model J Series 
Harroplow has completed all field 
tests and is now in production. The 
Model J is a mounted, lift type for 
Ford, Ferguson, and other tractors 
employing the three-point hitch. It 
has been developed to improve till- 
age for heavy cover crop mulching 
and open field work. Adjustments are 
provided to take full advantage of 
the hitch system and give quick act- 
ing depth control. For complete de- 
tails write Farmers Tool and Equip- 
ment Co., Dept. 10F, 4053 Harlan 
Street, Emeryville 8, California. 


Rear Mounted Loader 


The Dearborn Rear Mounted Load- 
er weighs only 339 pounds but has a 
break-away lift of 1,100 pounds for 
loosening compacted materials. It 
lifts loads up to 460 pounds to a 
height of six feet, making it an ef- 
ficient implement for handling man- 
ure, baled hay, sacked grain, and 
other bulky materials. The Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Birmingham, Michigan 
will send you complete details. Men- 
tion The Organic Farmer when re- 
questing information. 


Horizontal Jet Pump 


A new horizontal jet pump has been 
developed to meet pumping con- 
ditions of both deep and shallow wells. 
This “Speedi-Prime” is a basic pump, 
which may be installed with the in- 
jector at the pump base above the 
ground surface for lifts not greater 
than 25 feet. For depths up to 120 
feet, the injector may be installed in 
the well, using the same basic pump. 
Jacuzzi Bros., Inc., Richmond, Cali- 
fornia will send you literature upon 
request. 
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The Danger of 
Artificial 
Hormones 


John Bombardt 


NCE more the American people 

have been the victims of a fraud 
which can be described as dangerous 
and unfair. The latest reports on an 
artificial hormone called diethylstil- 
bestrol, show that it can cause sterility 
and the development of cystic growth 
in the ovaries, breasts and kidneys. 
This hormone—used to fatten poultry 
and other food animals more rapidly 
—is then passed on for public con- 
sumption. 

These startling findings were made 
known by Zoology Professor Robert 
K. Enders of Swarthmore College in 
Pennsylvania. He stated that the use 
of any hormone or hormone-like drug 
to fatten food animals is against the 
“public interest.” 

Many body processes are controlled 
by hormones, which are body chemi- 
cals deciding growth, digestion, de- 
velopment of sexual characteristics 
and blood circulation. A recent court 
case points’ out the fact that mere 
handling of hormones can _ cause 
trouble. A married man has brought 
his grievance against the drug com- 
pany to court, suing for damages. 
His claim is that the handling of arti- 
ficial female hormones has developed 
female, characteristics in his physi- 
ology and caused suppression of his 
male personality. It is because of the 
tremendous importance of hormones 
to life that Professor Enders recom- 


mends that their use in food be ban- 


ned until more research is done. His 
statement was prepared for a special 
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house committee investigating the use 
of chemicals in food products. 

In addition to Prof. Enders’ warn- 
ings, Carl G. Hartman of the Ortho 
Research Foundation, Raritan, N. J., 
claims that there are dangers in the 
use of estrogens, a type of hormone 
used to fatten chickens. Endocrin- 
ologists, students of the glands that 
make hormones in the body, say that 
the use of the drug to fatten poultry 
is really an economic fraud. Prof. 
Enders agreed with their idea, saying 
that use of the drug merely turns meat 
into a watery fat instead of protein. 

We cannot even claim that the high 
cost of meat animals and poultry is 
justified by the body building bene- 
fits they offer when their systems have 
been tampered with to produce arti- 
ficially bloated meat. It is encourag- 
ing to note that such practices are be- 
ing investigated. However, much 
time, money and possible repercus- 
sions could be spared if tighter control 
were instituted to prevent such tricks 
from being used before they are 
proved to be safe. 





Bubble Gum as a Garden Aid 

Bubble gum is a friend in need 
when small trees or shrubs get a 
branch broken, as is bound to be the 
case at times, when there are children 
playing about them. 

If the branch is not broken clear 
off—and sometimes if it is—it can be 
saved. Two thin pieces of wood, some 
soft string, and a wad of gum are all 
that is needed; fit the broken parts 
together and cover the place with the 
gum, to exclude air; (soften the gum, 
either by chewing or in warm water); 
then place a “splint” on each side of 
the broken limb and fasten securely 
with soft string. If another branch is 
handy, it is well to fasten the broken 
one to it so that it is somewhat pro- 
tected from wind. 

Nature always tries to mend a 
break, and with a little help, will do 
so, at least on compost-grown trees. 
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=@ CLASSIFIE 


Classified rates (5¢ a word. 


C ae 


Minimum, 25 words, or $3.75. 





FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand. Prices April issue. 
Informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 
Pa. (at Stoverstown, York County). 

Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 
HOOVER’S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 
It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted Free literature. 
SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
BETTER PASTURES AND LEGUMES—RUHM’S SUPER- 
FINE PHOSPHATE ROCK, GLAUCONITE POTASH, 
Bag or Carload Dealers Wanted in some sections of 
Ohio. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati 11, 
Ohio. 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 
—18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimu- 
late soils. HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE—GRANITE DUST, Arrow brand rock 
phosphate and Martin’s granite dust by the bags or tons 
EDGAR E. KEMPF, Rt. 2, Navarre, Ohio. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SUPPLIERS OF GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK, limestone, greensand, bone meal, 
etc. JUSTIN BRANDE, Natural Farming and Gardening 
Service, _R. D. I, Middlebury, Vt. 




















MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding, $33.00 each. Free 


information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light 
weight pipe Complete systems, including pump fittings 
and sprinklers Featuring famous and exclusive McDowell 
automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers a little under 
3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putman, Connecticut. 


WOOD'S ALL PURPOSE CUTTER —Pasture e clipping all 
shredding jobs, corn stalks, potato vines, weeds, brush, etc 
Orchard and Vineyard work Free folder WAYNE 
WYANT, Distributor, 22 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh 6, 
Pennsylvania. 

MERRY TILLER. Before you purchase any power garden 
cultivator, be sure and investigate this amazing wheelless 
rotary tiller. Thousands of satisfied owners in the Pacific 
Northwest wouldn't trade their Merry Tiller for anything 
else on the market. Last season 68% of the annual aver- 
age garden tractor and tiller business in Washington State 
went to Merry Tiller, 48% in Oregon. Our free folder 
fully describes how this machine tills 12 to 23 inches 
wide, works steepest rocky hillsides, digs ditches, and 
mechanically spades flower beds and gets into tight spots 
that no other machine will work This machine weighs 
less than 100 lbs. yet in local tests outcultivated a nation- 
ally advertised machine weighing four times that much 
It's price is within your reach JOHNSON’S BERRY 
FARM, Ashland, Oregon 
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CORN pickers, corn binders, balers, combines, tractors, 
machinery, buying and selling every make—New and used. 
Immediate delivery on scarce models—Go anywhere. GAR- 
DINER MOTORS, Mullica Hill, N. J., Phone 5-4831. 
FOR SALE: combines 20 new and used ones, including 
used John Deere No. 12A $795.00, Allis Chalmers $395.00, 
Case $295.00, Minn. Moline $695.00. Several others. Also 
corn pickers, including new Idea $1095.00 Nearly new 
one $895.00 Several others, all makes $75.00 & up 
PHIL GARDINER, 10 acres new and used farm ma- 
chinery. Mullica Hill, New Jersey, Phone Mullica Hill 
5-4831. Visit us—write us—tel!l your neighbors 





- EARTHWORMS 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use 16 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed. by Service. Most 


Reasonable Prices No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

EXTRA SPECIAL—DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS, 
Breeders 1000, $4.50; 5000—$20.00 This Month Only 
Plan now for next year Worms very active. Prepaid 
Live Delivery. WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, 
Georgia. 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and hetter vegetables, fruits, crops if you 
“‘plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 25-F, Rochester |, New York. 

SPECIAL CLEANUP— Dr. Oliver’s Soilution Worms, Beds 
Overcrowded, all sizes, active, Hardy Stock, 1000—$3.95 
OCTOBER ONLY Prepaid, Live delivery. WIZARD 
WORM RANCH. Donalsonville, Ga 

HYBRID MATURE EARTHWORMS $5.00 per thousand 
delivered 5th zone. Send for Improved Earthworm Culture 
Improve your garden now. MERRYVALE FARM, RFD 3, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

EARTHWORMS for BEST RESULTS in soilbuilding 
500—$2.75; 1000—$4.50; 500 and overs $1.00 per 1000 
Folder freee EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 





~ POULTRY 
NEXT TIME—Try SINE’S chicks for better results. 
Hatches every Tuesday Reds, Crosses, White Rocks, 
Leghorns. Most complete line of Equipment. Phone 281, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


Docs 
HUNTING HOUNDS. Coon and Combination Hounds, 
Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. (Cheap; Trial. Literature 
Free. DIXIE KENNELS, D27, Herrick, Illinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Send for free price list. 
NEUNER’S EVERGREEN NURSERY, R. D. 3, Eicher 
Rd., Bellevue 2, Pa. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON BEARING AGE Apple, 
Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees for the next thirty days, if 
ordered from this ad: 4 yr. size $4.00 each; Special Price 

$2.00 each. 5 yr. old $5.00 grade NOW $2.50. EGYP- 
TIAN NURSERY CO., Farina, Ill. Dept. F. 0. 


: BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 
USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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FOODS 
MINERALIZED DRY LIMA BEANS with recipes 19 
Ib. carton prepaid for $3 50 This type Lima grown only 


on Southern California Coast. KOENTOPP, (010 North 
Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 


NATURAL GRAIN MILL, nothing removed, very fine 
stone ground, whole wheat. and corn meal; also unbleached 
white flour. 5 Grain breakfast cereal plain or with almond 
or coconut added. Food Chart vitamin content, 150 dif- 
ferent kinds of foods Vitamin Candy no sugar used 
Fresh Almond meats 85¢ a pound. Almond Butter $1.00 
a jar. Unshelled English Walnuts, 40¢ a pound THE 
MILL, P. 0. Box 699, Lodi, California. 

APPLES, pears and apple juice. Many summer and fall 
varieties. No chemical sprays or fertilizers used for nine 
years. Send for list. PAUL B. COOK, Star Route, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 





Ohio. 

BARGAINS! Ladies Substandard Nylon Hose. 3 pr. style 
1-600 for $2.00. 3 pr. style 350 for $1.00. 6 pr. rejects 
$1.00. Refundable. MCDONALD MFG. CO., Ooltewah, 
Tennessee. 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home for 
neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 doing it. Book- 
let free. UNION LOOMS, 77 Post Street, Boonville, N. Y. 

BOOTS 

ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women Children. 


Made to measurement. Catalog 
9. El Paso, Texas. 

IRISH WOOLENS 
SWEATERS (handknit on Aran, heavy, 
TWEEDS (Avoca Handwoven Irish) 


CRICHET BOOT CO., 


beautiful)... 
BLANKETS 


(ditto) TARTANS (superior machine-woven Scotch) 
... KILTS (ditto) - COATS, SUITS (tweed or tartan) 
CAROL BROWN, Putney 68, Vt. Imports direct—you 
benefit 


ORCANIC TRADING POST 

RAW, SPRAYFREE MESQUITE, SAGE, TAMARIX, OR 
THISTLE HONEY. 3 Ibs. $1.60; 12 lbs. $4.95. Rustic 
‘‘Honeybunch”’ gift pack. 3 Ib. each of above honies $2.75 
Luscious, natural organically-grown dates 5 Ibs. $2.95 
Send your Christmas list and date to be shipped. Cards 
enclosed Postage prepaid TONTZ HONEY FARM, 
Elsinore, Calif. 

POTATOES ORGANICALLY GROWN $3.00 a bushel, 
$4.50 a hundred. Freight or Express Collect. Also melons 
ani popcorn. MERRYVALE FARM, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vt. 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A, excel- 
lent flavor,- riche in minerals, organically produced Gal 
$6.10; half gal. $3.50; quart $2.20. West of Mississippi 
$6.75-—$3.75—-$2.40 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, Johnson, Vt. 

RABBITS 

BRAYS OINTMENT—For ALL Rabbits with EAR 
CANKER One size $1.00 Postpaid BUY IT NOW 
BRAYS, Box 135, Middletown, Ohio. 

CHECKERED GIANTS. Pedigreed. Farm produced and 
vigorous. Bred for type and production. Reasonable priced 
juniors, most of the time. CHAS. J. WOKASIEN, R. 3, 
Houghton, N. Y. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 

BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations Complete report $4.00 Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 


COINS 
COINS WANTED. Buying, Selling Lists 10¢. BROOKS, 
Glenrock Avenue, Malden, Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 


Comes in pellet form Reduces 
drains, cesspools. etc 


masses, opens clogged 
Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs Costs $2.50 per treatment Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Massachusetts. 
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UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. ‘Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley Fitting for 
all purposes Size 3” x 4 Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S&S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


STAINLESS STEEL—I8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—-$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly. FREE 
Circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Freeport, N. Y. 


© 


Poultry Research 
Is Paying Off Well 


Poultry specialists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture r¢port that 
feed research is paying off well. As a 
result of investigations to determine 
the best use of feed in producing poul- 
try meat and eggs, they say three 
pounds of feed is now producing the 
same amount of meat that four 
pounds of feed produced ten years 
ago. It now takes a half pound less 
feed to produce a dozen eggs than it 
did a decade past. 








During recent years also, state and 
department poultrymen have not only 
developed new feed ingredients and 
new economical sources of poultry 
feed, but have made considerable pro- 
gress in breeding for rapid-growing 
meat-type chickens and high egg pro- 
ducers to use those feeds to best ad- 
vantage. 

Through the National Poultry Im- 
provement Plan, much of the research 
in feeding, breeding, and disease con- 
trol has found more ‘prompt applica- 
tion in hatcheries and breeding flocks 
than ever before. The _ specialists 
figure that during the past 15 years 
pullorum disease in these flocks have 
been cut down as much as four-fifths. 
They expect these advances, coordin- 
ated with improvements in the man- 
agement of farm flocks, will enable 
farmers to maintain egg and poultry 
production for defense with the fewest 
layers and the best use of feed and 
labor. 
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F The Only Tree That 
Hasn’t Changed 


In the entire kingdom of the trees there 
is only one specie that remains to this day 
unchanged from its prehistoric form—the 
Ginkgo. Fossils of the tree's leavess prove 
that fact. Its fruit is said to be unpleasant 
of taste and smell, and the Chinese consider 
it sacred. Ginkgos can be seen around the 


holy temples in the orient. Also, we should- 


add, there are a few nice samples on the 
grounds of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. 


Earth is here so kind, that just tickle her 
with a hoe and she laughs with a harvest. 
—Douglas Jerrold 


In medieval times the sage plant was 
thought to prolong life, mitigate sorrow, in- 
crease wisdom by strengthening the memory 
—whence the name. 


Watering Seed Soil Made Easy 


To avoid disturbing small seeds by water- 
ing when planted in forcing boxes, a plan 
has been devised which not only insures 
against the disturbance of the seed, but keeps 
the soil of the entire box in a moderate 
state of moisture, which is an essential fea- 
ture in early growth. 

Make a box of any desired size to suit the 
occasion, and about three inches deep. Then 
get a few small unglazed flower pots and 
place same on stove until quite hot. With a 
short piece of candle, seal drain hole in 
bottom of pots, taking care not to put wax 
over the entire bottom of the pot. Place 
pots in a box about nine inches apart on a 
thin layer of sand, and overlap pieces of 
broken pots, to convey by capillary attraction 
the water to the entire soil of the box, which 
soil should be sifted and box filled to within 
one-quarter inch of the top of the pots. 

Cover the box with glass, and heat from 
above will draw the water up to the roots. 
By this method you will not have surface 
baking, which is so troublesome with sur- 
face watering. If so desired, you can cover 
the pots with circular pieces of pasteboard 
or tin, and avoid surface evaporation from 
the pots. Always fill pots with warm water. 
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*For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we can 
find information upon it.—Samuel Johnson 


’ A Convenient Garden Stool 


This device will prove useful in doing hand 
work in the garden. It is made from two 
barrel staves upon which is mounted a low 
stool. It should be narrow and very low, so 
that it may be drawn between the rows of 
vegetables. The holes in the seat are large 
enough for the fingers to go through and 
render the stool more easily handled. The 
device is especially convenient for the women. 








Turning the grindstone is hard work; but 
if you use it as a muscle developer it will 
help out. 


(We don’t know who said that.) 
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Better Fall Tillage and Mulching # 


Lower Labor Cott 


with the 


Fale 


AVY Duty ROTARY 


ILLIT 


You'll find, with the 
TILLIT you can gener- 
ally complete your fall 
tillage and, at the same time, prepare an ideal 
mulch —in_only one tractor operation, That's a 
big saving in labor alone. 

The SEAMAN TILLIT is easily adjusted to till to 
the depth you select and at the same time chop, 
mill, mix-in and “tack-down” the cover crop — 
either as a shallow mulch or as a complete, uniform 
mixture of the vegetation throughout the entire 
tillage. 

And because of the excellent shredding and mixing 
action, the SEAMAN TILLIT encourages rapid de- 
composition and stimulates humus development. 
Protect your fields against erosion. Do your tillage 
this fall with the SEAMAN TILLIT. Write for full 


information today giving tractor make and model. 

















SEAMAN TILLIT operates with only 23 H.P. at 
the power take-off, yet is so sturdy it can be 
used with 50 H.P. wheel-type tractors. The 
TILLIT is so low in operating cost it is profitable 
on as few as 10 acres. 














The SEAMAN TIiL- 
LIT is mounted 
practically as an 
integral part of 
tractor — yet is 
readily attached or re- 
moved. Close-coupled 
hook-up makes unusually 
efficient use of horse- 





Here's a book you'll find 


highly interesting — ‘‘The 
Benefits of Rotary Till- 
age."" It covers over 18 


years experience; gives 
many field experiences 
and the ‘‘whys'’ of rotary 
tillage superi- 

ority. 


When sufficient power is available cover crops 





control wheel. 
SEAMAN TILLIT used for fall tillage prepares 


ore readily handled by the SEAMAN TILLIT 
™ of tr. 


ing, logging depth 


a eo aan er Caan MOTORS, inc. 


396 NW. 25th St. 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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BIG STORM OF NOVEMBER 1950'= 
PROVES EMERGENCY VALUE OF THES 


AMAZING NEW ROTO-ETTE ba 


Here’s how country and suburban home owners 
can protect themselves against sudden loss 
of electric power 





DOES ALL THESE HOUSANDS have already discovered thai 
OTHER JOBS, TOO! the new Model To ROVO-ETTE mak 


gardening a pleasure...but it took the “big 





wind” of last November to prove that this amaz 
ing power machine can be a “life-saver” when 
electricity is cut off. 





if 
Many families found themselves without 
light, heat, or water: their cellars flooded; and 
. ‘4 . wt 
with hundreds of pounds of food “going bad" 
in treezers and refrigerators. 
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we ee ee How ROTO-ETTE Saved the Day 

a ; x gprs doa After the storm, owners reported that their! ’ 
[7 die Slaw, tess a ae Follow ROTO-ETTES paid for themselves in this one} % 
row one opera r perfeet emergency, Hooked up to water pumps, ROTO-| 


FE IELTES provided many, homes with water, pre- 
vented cellars from flooding when sump pumps] 
failed. Hooked up to small generators, the larger] 
3 oH. P. models will provide the power to keep 
freezers, refrigerators, and oil burners going. One 
owner, on a trip from Vermont, happened to have 
his ROLO-FETE in his truck. and was able to 
pump his own gas at filling stations where electri¢ 
pumps were dead! 


































UNEXCELLED YEAR-AROUND Good-bye to Back-Breaking 
FIELD MOWING HELPER! Mosel T - " , 
Nott erts to snowplow Garden Chores! 
‘ Z — This is just one more reason whv every suburbat 
low-cost attac) t | 7 
ser ‘W power and countrv home owner should have a ROLO® 










EP EE. This inexpensive machine prepares vouk 
soil for planting al/ in one operatrom 
It tills, cultivates, and composts weg 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK out change of attachment! Does law 


mowing. snow-plowing, ficld sevth ng 
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: ROTOTILLER, INC. power sawing. cultivating. ditching. et@ 
: Dept. 1010, And it runs all dav on a gallon of gag 
g Tey, ow Vee FREE BOOK, with lots of picture 
: ‘ ; : tells the whole interesting story | 
: dieiesiae . vour lawn or garden is larger tha 
: appears ents gan cy : average. this 64-page book can | 
: shoes - ° worth many dollars to vou. For FREE 
;* : copy, simply mail coupon to ROTO 
. 2 TILLER, Inc., Dept. 110, Troy, N.¥ 
. 

s A : 

: ; : 

: . : ep. to-Ette and Rototiller are Register 
s ft f : f ROTOTILLER, INC., 1rd 
: Dea We ha 4 ~ xg 4 \ y. lalcers f Roto-Ette and Rotetilé 
: : Brand Law) I ers, Ficld Mowers, Gae 
OE LE TT den Equipment, etc. 





